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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness 1s the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
ll the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; ani by setting aside the distinctions 


endeavour to throw down a 
of Religion, Country, and Colour, 








to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 


ir 
of our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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DESSA, notwithstanding the contradiction of 

Russia, has been bombarded; Russian blood 
has been drawn by the arms of the allied forces, 
passion has been engaged on both sides, and a 
“ material” guarantee has been taken on both 
sides for the active prosecution of the contest. 
A war-steamer had been sent to the port, in 
order to bring away the British and French resi- 
dents ; a boat approached the shore with a flag of 
truce ; it was repulsed, and in its way outwards it 
was followed by seven shots from the guns of the 
fort. The little craft regained the steamer, which 
returned to the fleet, and the fleet soon brought 
English guns to bear upon the fort and town. 
Forts were dismantled; the war-shipping had 
undergone a ten hours’ fall of the iron manna, 
but endeavours were made to spare private pro- 
perty and neutral ships. 

It appears likely that some event, also advanta- 
geous to the Turks, has occurred in the neighbour- 
hood of Silistria. The telegraph, indeed, reports 
a “ great” victory of 70,000 Turks advancing to 
the destruction of the Russians, and driving them 
across the river with immense loss ; but, as we have 
shown in a separate paper, there is great reason 
to doubt the possibility of these movements over 
the ground in question; and we come down to 
the conclusion, that one more in the series of 
Turkish successes has been disproportionately 
magnified in the earlier reports. : 

There are also other rumours more or less im- 
probable, which would assign the drawing of blood 
to an earlier date; such, for instance, as the tale of 
English and French officers landing at Kostendje, 
and the extension of their sporting from the legi- 
timate quarry to live Russians who happened to 
cross their guns. But here, we take it, fiction is 
Sporting with fact. 

A more agreeable doubt dawns over the gloomy 
descriptions of the state in which British soldiers 
were lodged at Gallipoli, without bread, hospitals, 
drag ae pleasures. The fact appears to be, 

’ © some part of the complaint is still un- 
answered, provisions are cheap, the lodging is as 
_ Ps pa peas standard admits,—and perhaps 
lathteer toe wonderfully below the standard of 
‘illes a rtrwng a working man, nor for many a 

in English barracks even ten years 
#0; and as to the reception of the troops, it 








appears to have been most friendly. Our grena- 
diers were evidently a perfect revelation to the 
Turks, altogether dangerous for the stability of 
the Koran. It is a new idea in the Turkish mind, 
that men should move together in great bodies 
with freedom and precision. The same wonder 
struck the Persians, when Sir John Malcolm’s 
body-guard was drilled at Tehran: — “ They 


j}must,” cried one of the spectators, seeing how 


bodies, legs, hands, and eyes moved in unison, 
“have been born allon one day!” ‘ Impossible,” 
cried another, ‘for they must all have had one 
father.” The Turk desires to be drilled and 
regimented. French officers have begun to num- 
ber the houses in their quarter; and the law 
which forbids numbering of the people totters to 
its foundations. Such unexpected missionaries 
find. 

Greece has proved its thorough sympathy with 
Russia, by emulating that great power in the force 
and extent of its lying. The Foreign Minister, 
M. Parkos, has sent a circular to the Greek diplo- 
matists at foreign courts, making an appeal to 
the nations against the “unjust” charges of 
Turkey—representing that Greece has only been 
the sufferer under Turkish invasion, while the 
only check to her control of Greeks in their 
Christian impatience to attack the Mussulman 
has arisen from regard for internal liberties. A 
more barefaced composition of sneaking hypocrisy 
was never laid before the world—except in the 
recent instance of Nicholas; whose insolence, 
however, is less beggarly than this Greek tale. 
Its falsehood has been exposed by Mr. Wyse and 
Mr. Forth Rouen, the British and Foreign Mi- 
nisters ; whose refutation will have to be followed 
up bya practical correction of Greece in action. 

The Emperor of Austria is married. Marriage 
is a great event in the life even of an Emperor; 


and coming with other circumstances, it may | Hence, as in the case of the Reform Bill, a 
coerce the Casar of Vienna into a new life. He | desperate resistance to Ministers was getting up. 
° ° ° ° | 
is compelled to an alliance with comparatively 


constitutional Governments for a decided consti- 
tutional course; obliged to take a position an- 


tagonistic to his great protector, Russia, he is | committee on the subject; and he has introduced 
}a new one. 
| that the bill be committed pro formé, in order 
policy forces him to this course, good feeling, | that ‘‘amendments” might be introduced 
aroused at a critical moment of his life, induced | now consists only in a measure to see 
him to attempt more lenient measures, and it may | forwarding of passengers and goods, 
be said more faithful measures, with Italy and|summary power of enforcing that 

The rejoicings which celebrate his | leaving many other securities, especi 


forced to lean more upon the less absolute powers, 
and upon the support of his own subjects. While 


Hungary. 
marriage may mark a happy turn in his life. 





























At home the most important subject has been 
Mr. Gladstone’s vicissitudes in the money world. 
The proposals for a loan of six millions on Ex- 
chequer Bonds were to be received on the 2nd 
instant: very few came in, however, even for 
series A; while for series B and C there were 
almost no tenders. The income-tax, just then 
going through its last stages in the House of 
Lords, furnished the occasion for Opposition 
Peers, or discontented Peers, to come out with 
wonderful insinuations, that Mr. Gladstone was 
reducing the Exchequer to bankruptcy, risking the 
payment of dividends at the Bank, and embarking 
on a course “dangerous” to this country! The 
public did not rightly appreciate the opportunity 
afforded by the Exchequer Bonds; regular 
moneyed men dislike the departure from routine, 
and wish to have great contracts on which they 
might speculate with greater advantage; and 
uninitiated folks were timid in taking up the new 
loan. The offers sent in showed that the public 
and Mr. Gladstone had nearly the same view as 
to the value of the bonds. ‘The tenders ranged 
between 98/. and 100/. 12s. 6d. for the 100/., and 
Mr. Gladstone’s sealed prize had pledged him to 
take the loans at 98/. 15s. This fact was stated 
to the City on Wednesday, and there the matter 
rests; Mr. Gladstone promising a financial state- 
ment on Monday. 

Ministers have sustained a virtual defeat on 
their Railway Bill. We have already stated that 
the railway interest had organised itself to prevent 
the passing of the Bill, on the plea that it au- 
thorised an arbitrary interference by the Board of 
Trade with the time-tables, rates of speed, and 
charges upon railways. Railway directors pos- 
sess considerable influence in boroughs, and 
honourable members dare not stand independent 











of constituents so active, influential, and wealthy. 












Foreseeing this, Mr. Cardwell has, in fact, with- 
drawn his original bill, although that incorporated 
only some of the recommendations by the select 


The form of doing so was, to move 


life and limb, apparently untouched. 7 
“% 
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we understand from Mr. Cardwell’s explanation ; 
but. we shall have an opportunity of surveying 
the measure hereafter. It appears that Ministers 
and Parliament are not strong enough to protect 
the property of shareholders, and the pockets of 
travellers, or the life and limb of the public, 
against the ‘right ” which the railway companies 
claim to dispose of those valuables at pleasure. 

The Oxford University Bill has been painfully 
making way in committee. Several details have 
been discussed—whether or not the constituency 
should consist of the whole. convocation, or only 
resident membersend offieers:; whether therepre- 
sentative members of the council should be elected 
by the constituency or by sections of the consti- 
tuents, —the heads electing the representative 
heads, the professors the representative professors, 
and soon. On the last point Mr. Walpole de- 
feated the Government, carrying the sectional 
form by anarrow majority. It would be a great 
stretch of charity to suppose that these amend- 
ments were advanced entirely as improvements on 
the measure. Evidently the great object is to 
arrest the bill; and some who are quite sincere in 
desiring if possible to obtain a larger measure of 
reform do not see how they are risking the entire 
bill by thus falling in with the plans of those 
whose objects is to defeat the reform and to injure 
the Ministry. It is said, as a reproach to some of 
the Opposition, that their measure has introduced 
confusion into the clause and its context; but 
they are not likely to be very much vexed at 
being told that they have thrown back to the 
Ministers a skein of enactments which it would be 
difficult to disentangle. 

The strike at Preston has come to an abrupt 
termination. At the public meeting, on Sunday, 
it was found that the receipts, instead of ranging 
about 3000/., fell short of 500/. The delegates 
held a private meeting, and subsequently issued 
a notice announcing to their constituents that it 
was necessary to close the contest. We do not, 
of course, entirely agree with the delegates in 
their view of the causes which they allege for this 
result; but this subject we defer for a separate 
consideration. In the mean while, let us observe 
that, by preventing an amicable close, by filling 
the town with workmen brought from a distance, 
the masters have at once created a great mass of 
misery amongst those who are now left destitute, 
have thrown upon the community a burden, of 
which the ratepayers must take their share, and 
have lodged the seed.of a bad feeling which will 
deservedly visit them with odium hereafter. We 
say that the masters are responsible for this, 
since the strike would not have taken place if 
their order had habitually been frank with the 
men; it might have been brought to a close if 
they had been willing to arrange the dispute ; 
And even at the eleventh hour it would have been 
still amicably settled by disinterested parties, if 
the masters had not desired that it should leave 
behind upon the men the bitterness of defeat. 

The supplemental estimates, which came before 
the House of Commons last night, have been 
treated by public writers as a bugbear, calculated 
to frighten the public. It is not the amount that 
will do so; that would be taken rather as an 
earnest that Government was proceeding heartily 
in the work. The total amount is just short 
of 5,600,000/. ; but as it includes pay for 5000 
additional seamen, and an increase of 14,800 
men to the army, it would not be grudged, if the 
public would be quite sure that the sum of 
3,000,000/. for the transport of men and _ horses 
were not in excess. We do not think it is ; but it 
is the payments to the dealer and contractor class 
that will be viewed with most jealousy, and 
ought to be most closely watched. Unfortunately 
all contract interests are strong in Parliament ; 
and it seems likely to continue strong so long as 
the nation allows its political action to remain in 


abeyance. 


cisely 


PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK. 


Tur week opened with two heavy debates—one in 
each house; that in the Lords, ostensibly on the Income 
Tax Bill, was retrospective, and- tended to no prac- 
tical purpose; that inthe Commons carried the Ox- 
ford University Reform Bill onward a short stage, 
and landed it in confusion, Government sustaining a 
defeat by the way. 

Taking first the Oxford Bill as having more vital 
interest we have to reeord its progress in committee. 
Mr. Horsman began the fray, The first clause ap- 
points as commissioners to carry out the bill, the 
Bishop of Ripon, the Earl of Ellesmere, Sir John 
Audry, Mr. Justice’ Coleridge, and the Reverend Mr. 
Johnson, Dean of Wells. 

Mr. Horsman moved that the nomination of these 
gentlemen be postponed, partly on the ground that 
the commission should be appointed after the powers 
to be intrusted to it have been defined; and partly be- 
cause all the commissioners were not in a condition— 
one a judge, another a bishop—to fulfil the duties im- 
posed, and also because Sir John Audry is opposed to 
appropriating college revenues for professional endow- 
ments. 

To this it was replied by Lord Joun Russert and 
Mr. Guiapstone that the bill conferred extensive 
powers; and it would not be wise to grant the 
powers until you know who is to wield them; that 
the gentlemen selected are in every way qualified 
and ready to undertake the duties; and that Sir John 
Audry, for instance, is not opposed to the provisions 
of the bill, as hinted by Mr. Horsman. 

The opposition was, however, supported by Sir 
Joun Pakincron, Mr. Brackett, Mr. Vernon 
Saurus, and Mr. Disragtr. But on a division Mr. 
Horsman’s amendment was rejected by 169 to 141— 
not too great a majority. 

The next point involving a conflict was singularly 
debated; Mr. Disraeli, who disapproves of the bill 
altogether, being the tactician. 

On clause 4, empowering the commissioners to re- 
quire the production by any officer of the University 
of any documents or accounts relating to such uni- 
versity, and any information relating to the revenues, 
statutes, usages, or practices thereof respectively ; 
and providing that no oath which might be taken by 
any such officer should be pleadable in bar of any 
authorities of the said commissioners, Sir W. Hearu- 
core proposed to strike out all the words after the 
word “respectively” and to substitute the follow- 
ing:—“ And it shall be the duty of such officer or 
member to produce and furnish the same, any prohi- 
bition or impediment now existing or arising in or 
by reason of any of the statutes thereof respectively 
notwithstanding.” 

Mr. Rounpve.t Pavmer declared that these oaths 
had no force where they came in contact with the law 
of the land. Mr. Heniey was extremely indignant 
at what he called the dishonesty of Sir William 
Heathcote in calling an oath an “impediment.” Go- 
vernment said that a man having taken an oath 
must break it; that is intelligible. If Sir William 
meant that men were to break their oaths let him 
say so. In this view Mr. Gladstone agreed; and in- 
sisted that the power to obtain the required informa- 
tion must be had, and that Parliament has a right to 
get it. Oaths taken by officers are essentially limited 
by the chief power of the state. 

Here Mr. Disraeti stepped in, innocently sug- 
gesting that the difficulty would be avoided by let- 
ting the clause terminate at the word respectively. 
Mr. Rounpett Parmer fell into the trap and as- 
sented; as did subsequently Sir W. Heathcote; but 
it did not, of course, escape the sharp eyes of the 
Solicitor-General that the amendment would frus- 
trate the object of the bill, by taking away the power 
of compelling the production of what is required. 
So the committee thought, also, for they negatived 
Mr. Disracli’s amendment by 118 to 69. 

But a far more serious contest now began. Clause 
6, providing for the composition of the Hebdomadal 
Council, runs thus :— 


“The hebdomadal council shall consist of the Viee-Chan- 
cellor, the proctors, six heads of colleges or halls, elected by 
the congregution hereinafter meitioned of the said university, 
and one other head appointed by the Chancellor of the uni- 
versity ; six professors of the university, elected by the con- 
gregation hereinafter described, and one other such professor 
appointed by the Chancellor, and one other such professor 
separately elected by the congregation, who shall be always 
chosen from among the professors of theology ; together with 
six members of convocation, of not less than five years’ 
standing, elected by the congregation.” 


Mr. WALPoue proposed an amendment, the effect 
of which was that seven heads should be elected 
from among themselves; intending to follow it up 
by applying the principle of what is called “sec- 
tional election” to the whole council. Mr. Giap- 
STONE earnestly opposed the change. He said that 
if the council was clected by three cliques, the mem- 
bers would look after the interests of their clique in- 
stead of those of the University. Government de- 





sired, for instance, to give the professors a substan- 
tial position in the University ; but if professors 








elected professors, they would onl 

interests of souieenal Oxford = ag es ~ 
posed to the sectional plan. Sir Jouy Paxiy ~ a 
believed the contrary. “ He was for sectional ¢ 

Mr. Horsman took the same side, though not for the 
same reasons: he opposes the tutorial element, 

it was Mr, Hextey who put the matter in the 
striking light. He distinctly declared that 

the present-clause the tutors, who form the cler} 
element, would'‘have the command of the elects 
to the council,and it is not for the benefit of 
rains | to place its government in the benivan! 
persons “liable to be swayed by any religious df 
whichthappens at the moment to be in tevonn, 
am’ he continued, “that unless ; . 


guard against that clerical element, you will 


secure for the University that independent govern. 
ing body which you desire, and which would be freg 
from that want of charity for others which, in j 
extra zeal, the clerical body always shows commie 
all who do not row in the same boat with them. 
selves.” 

Mr. Roperr Lowe and Sir Witt1am He, 
argued strongly in favour of the Government 
sition, but on a division Ministers were d 
162-to 149! 7 

Of course after this the words empoweri 
Chancellor to nominate a member to the council 
were struck out; and it was also agreed to ingert 
words that six professors should be elected 
the professors. This landed them in another dig. 
culty. The bill said that one of the professors, g 
seventh, should be a professor of theology, Tomake 
the clause read it was proposed to leave out the 
words “of theology;” Mr. Disraeli supported their 
retention; but they were ordered to be struck out by 
148 to 135. 

The chairman reported progress, leaving the clause 
unintelligible for the present. 

The House in committee resumed the considers 
tion of clause 6 on ‘Thursday. 

Sir Joun Pakiycton moved that the word “¢con- 
vocation” be substituted for “ congregation,”—thus 
constituting the former the electing body of “six 
members of convocation.” This, he contended, was 
quite in unison with the previous decisions of the 
committee in favour of sectional election. 

Lord Joun Rvussett opposed the amendment as 
hazardous. The power ought to be placed in the 
hands of those who feel their responsibility, and who 

ee daily the result of their votes. Mr. Hemar 
thought the extension of the electoral bedy, so as to 
comprise men of worldly experience, must be better 
than to entrust the choice to a narrow oligarchy df 
residents. After a somewhat heated discussion, in 
the course of which Mr. Gladstone administered re 
proof to Mr. Henley for asserting that the residents 
were always in one extreme or another; and in 19 
to which Mr. Henley gave Mr. Gladstone permission 
to “misrepresent him as much as ho pleased,” the 
division was taken, and the amendment was 

by 192 to 176. The clauses up to 10 were agreed 
to, and the chairman reported progress. 


The Income Tax Bill has passed through the 
Lords, being read a third time on Tuesday. On 
preeeding evening the opponents of Government 
took the opportunity of the motion for going into 
committee not to oppose the bill, but to lecture Mr. 
Gladstone on his financial policy. In 
motion Earl Granvitie scarcely touched on’ the 
question of the tax, but briefly refuted some obser- 
vations made by Lord Derby some time since, 
now forgotten every where but in the Houseof Lords. 
In answer to this Lord Malmesbury made a counter 
attack; sneering at Mr. Gladstone’s simple pro 
tions, and remarking how easy it is to be 
when you have only to double an Income-tax. The 
simplicity of that tax is one of our greatest misfor- 
tunes. Had not Government known, when they eons | 
away the soap duties, settled the Income-tax, low 
the interest in Exchequer Bills, and proposed the great 
abortive conversion scheme, that war was impending, 
interest rising, and trade decaying ? They had at- 
tacked the financial schemes of his eminent 
eloquent friend Mr. Disraeli, they had thrown out 
the late Government, but surely if it was for ped 
vantage of the country that somebody should be 7 
stituted for Mr. Disraeli, that substitute was not Ir. 
Gladstone. Had he not, with the “ secret €o! 
dence” in his pocket, propounded the greatest rad 
sion ever practised on the country —namely, that 
Income-tax should cease in seven years? H that 
Mr. Gladstone recently laid down the a 
the present generation should bear the burden " 
war; and does he not now come down with a newly~ 
invented kind of loan. Did he not pay off = 
of stock at three per cent. and take up arn 
three and a half per cent.; pay off at par one 
and borrow at fifteen discount another ? but 

Lord MonteaGe followed in the same were 
making out more solidly his case against t bility, 
vernment. Conceding to Mr. —— great a yet 
and entertaining for him great respec, 
thought it needful to place the plain ingen. 
mon sense view of the matter before the 
Lord Monteagle’s position was 


that Mr. Gladstone 
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in an ss — 
ition. To make out this 
malong, and danger street and the Bank were not 
he sal tot mony—it fact, great financial difficul- 
in perfect ‘out of their relations. Why was this ? 
— -is prosperous; taxes have been repealed, 
still:there is a surplus revenue. The fact is, Mr. 
had mismanaged the unfunded debt. He 
had, Inst year, lowered the interest on Exchequer 
Bilis-when interest was rising, and he had paid away 
his balances to the proprietors of South Sea Stock. 
Why by simply doing nothing, accepting neither of 
thé alternatives of the scheme, but being paid off at 
ar, the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge had 
pari 10,0001. by the scheme! It was not correct to 
that if there had been large balances at the Bank 
the House of Commons would have shrunk from 
meeting the war expenditure. 
sy of real pride, the conduct of Parliament 
of the Sse of Commons, = this year 
Id everbe so. Never was thereso muc 
wae ewer 2 people of this country, and he had 
never known so great an absence of party feeling in both 
Houses with-regard tothe provision necessary for carrying 
on the war. The House of Commons had voted, without 
hesitation or division, a sum of 4,315,000/. in addition to 








the ordi estimates for the army, the navy, and the 
ordnance. He might say, in passing, that it appeared from 
the d tic correspondence which has been entered into 
that the Emperor of Russia had relied for seeurity upon 


this country having a ‘ bourgeois Parliament,’ which would 
not ‘support the expenses of the war. The House of Com- 
mons however, a noble refutation of the insinuation, 
forthe Parliament deferred to by the Emperor and despotic 

ernor of Russia was a Parliament which owed its origin 
and responsibility to the middle class of the country, who 
were not the le to shrink from making sacrifices when 
the honour, dignity, and interests of their country were con- 
cerned.” ( Cheers.) 

But having no money, Government ran into debt. 
Lord Monteagle went largely into the question of 
large and small balances, arguing that the Bank Act 

ised large balances; and that deficiency bills 
created a pressure upon the trade and capital of the 
country. He algo took Mr. Gladstone to task for 
the: mode in which he proposes to raise the new loan. 

At no period was the debate spirited or attractive; 
and now it grew duller. The Duke of Ancyut, 
whose forte certainly is not finance, made some re- 
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report of the Common Law Commission 
ing this change. There was now before the other 
Honse of Parliament, and he trusted that there 
would soon be before the House of Commons, a bill 
making great amendments in civil procedure and 
affording considerable relief to witnesses in this par- 
ticular. It was his intention, with the permission of 
the House, to introdnee that bill, and he should en- 
deavour also to extend it to criminal as well as to 
civil procedure. There was, however, this essential 
difference between the bill which was at present 
before the other House and that of his hon. friend; 
his hon. friend proposed to enable a person to make 
a declaration instead of an oath, upon his mere state- 
ment that he had conscientious scruples to oath- 
taking. He thought that that might lead to very 
great abuse, and he mustsay that his experience had 
satisfied him that there were many persons who had 
a sense of the religious sanction of an oath who were 
not sufficiently alive and sensible to the moral obliga- 
tions of a declaration. What the Attorney-General 
proposed was, not, as had been before s sted, to 
make it incumbent upon persons to register their 
names before the clerk of the peace or other officer 
as persons who objected to taking oaths. He thought 
that that was asking too much, because a man might 
not be aware, perhaps, of the necessity of sucha 
thing, or, through carelessness, he might neglect to 
do it; yet the time might come when his evidence 
might be essential, not to himself, but to some other 
person, and then he would be excluded from giving 
evidence in a court of justice. What he proposed, 
by way of a middle course, which he thought would 
operate as a preventive to abuse, while it would 
afford all the relief necessary, was, that if the judge, 
or other minister of the law before whom the person 
was to give evidence, should be satisfied on inquiry 
that he really entertained conscientious scruples 
against taking an oath, and did not simulate an ob- 
jection which he did not feel, then such person should 
be allowed to make a declaration instead of an oath. 
He thought that this would be sufficient to satisfy all 
rersonable expectations, and he trusted that after 
this assurance Mr. Pellatt would not consider it ne- 
cessary to press his measure, 

Mr. Peviatt, however, did press the motion, and 





marks chiefly in reply to the political taunts of Lord 
Malmesbury, and left Lord Monteagle without an 
answer. Earl Grey made that a grave charge 
against the Government of disrespect to the House; 
and proceeded at wearisome length to give a different 
turn to views more succinctly put by Lord Mont- 
eagle, Earl GranviLLe brought the debate to a 
close by some sharp retorts, but no finance; and the 
bill passed through committee. There was nothing 
to oppose. 


For the first time this session, we believe, there was 
what is called “ no House” on Tuesday; that is, when 
the Speaker took the chair at four o’clock, there 
were fewer than forty members present, and the 
House did not sit accordingly. 

On Wednesday, three bills brought in by inde- 
pendent members were disposed of, and rejected for 
this'session. The first that endured execution was 
Mr, Bowyer’s Criminal Conversations Bill, which 
seems to have failed from lack of completeness. This 
bill abolished damages to be paid to the husband in 
actions for criminal conversation, and substituted in 
lieu a fine, to be paid to the Crown, by way of 
punishment for the offence; and gave the woman a 
right to be heard. It stood for the second reading, 
and Mr. Bowyer moved that it be read a second 
time. Mr. CotLrer met the motion by moving that 


it be read that day six months, He described the | 
bill as one to encourage criminal conversation. It | 


did not distinctly make the offence criminal ; it 
mixed up proceedings known as civil with proceed- 
ings known as criminal ; it fined the defendant in 
case of conviction ; but gave the party injured no 
Tight ofaction, If they were to legislate criminally, 
then both man and woman should be punished. Mr, 

RAUFURD was surprised that a professed law 
reformer should object to the bill on the ground that 
_ new. Mr. Wuiresipe corrected this remark. 
ae law reformer Mr. Collier had objected to the 
Pe —_ se it did not amend, but would confuse the 
> . tr. Dicny Seymour supported Mr. Bowyer ; 

ut the bill was opposed by Mr. Puinn and the 
Atrorney-Geverat, entirely on the grounds indi- 
cated by Mr. Collier. Pressing the motion toa divi- 
sion, Mr. Bowyer was defeated by 121 to 49 ; and 
the bill was lost. 

The second bill was that introduced by Mr. Aps- 
Th Petiarr, the Declarations in lieu of Oaths Bill. 
thet, Measure simply empowered judges, satisfied 
pe oe has a conscientious objection to taking 

sath, to permit them to make a declaration. 
we ec Arrorney-GEexeraL admitted that persons 
bw entertained conscientious scruples to the taking 
oaths should be relieved from the necessity of 
the ~ wary still he could not altogether agree to 
fall ee it was at present framed, That he did 
= oy mit the proposition that such persons ought 
relieved from the necessity of taking an oath 


the second reading was negatived by 136 to 37. 
| The third measure sacrificed was the Carlisle 
Canorries Bill, introduced by Mr. Fareuson, mem- 
| ber for that city, and standing for a second reading. 
|The bill proposed to appropriate the income of 
| one of the four canonries of the cathedral church of 
| Carlisle as shall next fall vacant to the augmentation 
of the ecclesiastical incumbencies of that city. Mr. 
Gou.purn opposed it. Twelve years ago Parlia- 
|ment had determined that there should be four 
canonries in each cathedral. Incumbents are under- 
| paid in many places beside Carlisle, and no —— 
should be made in favour of ‘the latter. The 
| divided and threw out the bill by 87 to.79. 


| 
THE MILITIA. 


Lord Patmerston obtained leave to bring in #-bill 
to amend the law relating to the militia. 
act 42, Geo. ITI., the Crown had the power of call- 
ing out the militia only in case of invasion, or the 
imminent danger of that taking place. On this.oc- 
casion, considering how large a portion of the army 
had been sent abroad, and that a considerable time 
must elapse before troops were raised for regular 
service, it was of importance that the United King- 
dom should avail itself of the troops for home:ser- 
vice, and as they could not, he was glad to say, 
assert that the country, although at war with Russia, 
was in danger of an invasion, still the present was 
the time when it was of importance the country 
should avail itself of the services of the militia. The 
object of the bill which he had the honour to propose 
empowered the Crown to call out and embedy the 
militia, in whole or in part, whenever the country 
was in a state of war. The bill also provided that 
| if the troops should be called out for the shortest 
period which the law allowed for assembling, in case 
there should be occasion for their services for the full 
period of 56 days, that might be ordered without 
fresh notices being necessary, 

It is not intended to enrol the Txish militia—on 
| account of the expense. 
| The Militia Bill was read a second time on Thurs- 

day. 
| TICKETS-OF-LEAVE. 
| Lord St. Leonarn’s called attention to the opera- 
tion of the ticket-of-leave system. The case which 
had been reported was of a man who had been 'sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation. He had ‘been 
sent to Dartmoor prison, where he remained seven- 
teen months, and having conducted himself well, he 
received from the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, a ticket-of-leave. He then committed a 
new felony, by stealing some small article, and there- 
upon his ticket-of-leave, which was issued upon con- 
ditions, was forfeited, and upon proof of the new felony, 
_ he was sent back to his former imprisonment. He was 
| sixty years of age, and according to his statment he 








was best shown by the fact that he had joined in the |: 
Trecommend- 


By the | ported 





ormer conviction; consequently, he 
unable to procure any means of i 
utterly impossible, under such circumstances, 
man‘to amend his course of life. It would be better 
to put a man out of existence at onee than to continue 
such a system. Would the Government reconsider 
the matter? 

The Lorp Cuancetior threw doubt upon the 
statement, but promised to obtain information. 

Mr. F. Scutxy called the attention of the Under- 


a State for the Home ‘to ‘the 
case of George Brown, at Bow-street Police-offiee, on 
Thursday last, and asked if convicts liberated-with 
licences under the Act 16 and 17 Vic., ¢. 99, 
usually ordered to be discharged in the place 
they committed the crimes for which they were 
victed? If he is aware that the police are in - 
habit of informing the employers such - 

of their previous character; whether 
any authority for so; and if he 
lay upon the table of the House copies of 
structions relative to the eee of convicts 
leave of licence, and the rules regulations ofthe 
police force in regard to such prisoners after their 
liberation ? 

Mr. Firzroy replied, that when convicts were 
liberated, an option was given to them to go either to 
the place where they had been or-to any 
other place they chose, not at a greater distance from 
the place of detention than that they had been com- 
mitted. The expenses of the person liberated 
licence, to either place, were paid, and some 
vision was made for subsistence during the 


HT RE 


it 


Such persons were also entitled to the full amount 
of their earnings during the time of their tude; 
and, in this case, Brown had received, as the amount 


of his earnings, 5/. 0s. 6d., and also ‘the cost.of -his 
conveyance to Edinburgh, whither he wished to be 
ogee So St the police having hunted 
im, as had been in the public newspapers, 
and depriving him of the means of earning an honest 
livelihood, it would be seen from a statement he held 
in his hand what the real state of the facts was, and 
how little Brown was entitled to the sympathy of the 
public, and the paragraph referred to was 
rated ‘by the inspector who had made ingniries on 
the subject. Mr. Fitzroy read an extract from a 
newspaper, which was as follows:— 
“ The usual practice of the police ‘has ‘been to 
Coen to the wishes and intentions of 
ties by jealously guarding against interference in re- 
spect to partes liberated ner toe ment, or under 
‘ leavevof lieence,’ which could prevent their ob- 
taining or continuing in honest a As — 
the case of Brown, we find he was 
seen nor heard of by the police from the time he ~was:trans- 
, in 1850, till he was in 
the 17th of March last, on the 
property had been stolen here. He was then identified 
the criminal officers, and it was aseertained he 
been in Edinburgh about 


| 
i 
: 


whether 
in carrying out this new principle of ticket-of-leawe, 


charged on bein 
left; and, 
police to.give information to any person, who might 
be disposed to employ such liberated convict, ae ts 
his former habits of life? 

Mr. Firzroy regretted he had not made 
mere intelligible in his former answer. 
instructions whatever were given tothe 
— t to their conduct in relation to position 

ose persons were precisely in the same | a8 
liberated convicts who had completed their sentence. 
As to the second question, he had only egain to te- 


peat that.it was optional with those to be 
sent either to the place from whence they had been 
committed, or to any other place not bei! a greater 
a from the place in which they ‘been de- 


Tue Rattway Bruw.—Mr. Cardwell. has. succumbed “to 
the railway interest, and altered his bill. He 
Thursday, to go into. committee pro forma, in to 
troduce amendments. Several mem notably ‘Mir, 
Duncombe, rated the Government for altering the bill, 
a 4 was made to adjourn the debate, but was 
by 261 to 40. Mr. CAnpweELL, with a reference to the 
difficulties of dealing with a question in which so many con- 
flicting interests are involved, explained the provisions of 
the bill as it now stands. The first clause accomplishes 
objects—it defines what the duties are which the companies: 
owe to the public, and next, it imposes upon the 


fg 





was sent from Dartmouth to Edinburgh, where he 
had been originally convicted, in consequence of a 


an obligation entirely new to the law, to adjust their lie 
not only with reference to the public convenience, but with 
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reference to the convenience of each other, so that the rail | and other stores for troops, &c., 50,000/.; forage and stores | distance from the spot. The French commander 

ways may no be — and ident lines of | for horses, 50,000/.; pay and contingent expenses of officers | men opened instantly. a brisk fire, and hayi killed at his 
comm next affords a simple and a less | and agents for transports, 5000/.; provisions for troops em- | the Russians, bet themselves in all haste to thes tae 
costly mode of ep se Lemme yr into effect by an appeal | barked, 18,000/.—total, 3,096,700/. which they found unfortunatel stranded. The boat, 
to at the instance of The whole charge amounts to the sum of four million five | came on in numbers, and would. have necessaril Russians 
who thinks himself Asa protection to the public, | hundred and fifty-three thousand seven hundred and thirty- | the whole French party, had it not been that” the ome 
he believed the present measure would prove as efficient as | one pounds. J. R.G. Granam, | was descried b ple on board the Magellan, ftir 
the original measure would have been. The Speaker then Admiralty, May 2, 1854. W. Cowper. means of a shell, launched at all risks and all henand by 
left the chair, and the bill passed through committee pro For the e.—Pay, §c., Ordnance, Military Corps. | with admirable precision, killed several of the Russian bet 
forma. - : —Pay of field train officers, and additional non-commis- | without inflicting the slightest injury on their own . 
Horse Transports.—Sir James GRAHAM, in answer | sioned officers and artificers, royal artillery, to complete the | The confusion produced by so unexpected a recepti enabled 

to Sir John Walsh, stated that accounts had just been re- | equipments for the field on foreign service, 10,313/.; addi- | the captain and his men to right their boat, embark, 
ceived of the arrival of some of the horse transports at Malta; | tional pay and allowances, foreign service, 11,020/.; tra-| regain their ship. The first shell from the M, — 


and that, although the weather had been somewhat rough, 
oe a had wa : wf So that the Hima- 

steamer was being fitted for conveyance of 500 
horses to the East. . 

Tues’ CoRRESPONDENTS. —Lord Lovatne asked “ whe- 
ther the steamers taken up for the conveyance of her Ma- 
jesty’s troops to the East were not engaged exclusively for 
the accommodation of those troops; and whether the cir- 
cumstances are known to the Board of Admiralty, under 
which the who to the Times newspaper the 
condition of the troops landed at Gallipoli, appears to have 
obtained a on board such steamers from England to 
Malta, and from Malta to Gallipoli.” 

Mr. Bernat OsBorNE ans that when steamers 
had complied with the requisitions of the Board of Admiralty, 
it was not usual to ask what other persons were to be con- 
veyed. He had inquired into the incident referred to by 
Lord Lovaine, and he found that the gentleman spoken of 
was not conveyed in the vessel which conveyed the troops to 


Malta. W. he went with the troops from Malta to 
Gallipoli, he could not tell. 
Business. the motion of Lord Reprspaue, the 


following resolution was to, on Tuesday, as a ses- 
sional order:—“ That this House will not read any bill a 
second time after Tuesday, the 25th of July, except bills of 
aid or supply, or any bill in relation to which the House 
shall have resolved, before the second reading is moved, that 
the circumstances which render legislation on the subject- 
matter of the same expedient, are either of such recent 
occurrence or increased ye pad as to render the immediate 
crpeing E stp Spat . 

uring his s e gas nearly went out, and he con- 
tinued to in the twilight, through which the snowy 
wig of the Chancellor was just visible. ] 

e effect of the order will, it is hoped, be to expedite 
business in the House of Commons; but Lord Aberdeen is 
not sanguine as to the result. 





SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES. 
On Monday Mr. Gladstone will make another finan- 
cial statement. The supplementary estimates for 
the year 1854-55 have been printed. 

For the Army.—Supplemental estimate of the charge 
which will probably be incurred for the pay, clothing, and 
———. expenses of a further augmentation of 14,264 of 
all ranks :— 

Additional numbers to be voted, 14,799, of all ranks. 

Additional charge, land forces, 300,0002., of all ranks. 

War Office, May 3, 1854. Srpney HERBERT. 

For the Navy.— Wages to Seamen and Marines.—Service 
afloat: To defray the charge of wages which shall come in 
course of pay:nent in the year ending on the 31st March, 
1855, for 5000 seamen, to be employed in her Majesty’s 
fleet for six months additional, provision having been made 
for the same for six months only in the navy estimates, 
110,0002. ; to meet the additional pay, beyond seamen’s pay, 
to coast-guard and riggers employed in her 
Majesty's fleet, 51,700/.; to defray the charge of wages 
which shall come in course of payment in the year ending 
on the 3lst of March, 1855, for an additional 5000 sea- 
men, to be employed in her Majesty’s fleet, 220,000/.; to 
provide for the balance of pay due to the representatives of 
the officers and crews of her Majesty’s ships Erebus and 
Terror, employed as discovery ships in the Arctic Regions, 
up to the 3ist of March, 1854, 80,000/—total, 461,700/. 

Victuals for Seamen and Marines.—F or provisions, &c., for 
5000 men, for an additional period of six months to the 31st 
of March, 1855, 50,0002; for additional victualling stores 
required, and for freight of provisions, and for increase in 
the prices of several species of stores and provisions, 
50,0002. ; for provisions, victualling stores, &c., for an addi- 
tional 5000 men, to be employed in her Majesty’s fleet for 
= peeing on the 31st o' Mareh, 1855, 100,0007.—total, 


’ 

Admiralty-office, 50002. 

Her Majesty's establishments at home, 20007. 

Wages to artificers, &c., employed in her Majesty’s esta- 
blishments at home, 47,0007. 

Wages to artificers, ke , employed in her Majesty’s esta- 
blishments abroad, 1000/. 

Naval Stores, §c., for the Building and Repair of Ships, 
gc.—For the hase of coal and other fuel for her Ma- 
jesty’s steam vessels, 160,0002.; for the purchase of stores 
required to those issued to the fleet, 40,000/. ; for the 
purchase and repair of steam machinery, 252,674/.; for 
the purchase of steam vessels, gun-boats, &c., 244,657/.— 
total, 697,881. 
m works, improvements, and repairs in the yards, &c., 





Medicines and medical st 30,0002. 
Miscellaneous servi 60002" y : 
Army and .—For expenses in trans- 


porting troops and horses, classed under the ollowing heads 
viz —Freight of transports on monthly pay, including 
steam vessels, or for the purchase of the same, 2,610,200/.; 
freight of ships hired for conveyance of troops, &c., includ- 
ing rations, 108,0002. ; coals for steam transports and freight 
ships, 160,000/.; freight of stores for army and 

services, 25,000/.; mess of military officers ‘and civilians on 


passage, 15,0002 ; conveyance of troops coast 50000. ; 
passage money for ecg Poage and civilians, 500/. ; fitting 
transports and freight ships, 50,000/.; bedding, blankets, 














velling expenses, carriage of baggage, &c., 2000/.; for the 
purchase of horses, 30,0002.—total, 53,3332. 

Barrack Supplies, §c.—Barrack supplies, 30,000/.; great 
coats, 44,621/.; boots, shoes, &c., for troops in the field, 
22,1131.—total, 96,7341. 

Establishments ——Salaries and allowances to officers and 
clerks at sundry stations at home, 20007. 

Wages.—Woolwich, 104,190/. 

Stores.—For the supply of small arms, 30,000/.; for the 
supply of iron ordnance, &c., 33,000/.; for the purchase 
of ordnance stores, of every description, as under, viz.: 
gunpowder, 8250/.; timber, 40,245/.; miscellaneous stores, 
325,380/.; materials for packing, carriage Of ammunition, 
stores, &., 13,000/.; for the building of ordnance vessels, 
6000/.—total, 455,875/. 

Works, Buildings, §c.—Special engineer services in con- 
nexion with the expedition, 20,000/.; for the erection of 
barracks at Aldershott, 10,000/.—total, 30,0007. 

General total, 742,132. 


Office of Ordnance, May 3, 1854. 


W. Monsetu 
T. Hasrinas. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

Tue telegraph and the admirals in the Black Sea have taken 
care that the public shall not want for exciting sensations 
this week. We have not only had our breath taken away 
by the announcement of a “ splendid defeat” of the Russians, 
which defeat has benefited the evening papers far more than 
it has the Turks, but we have had a running fire of messages 
announcing the bombardment of Odessa. This is a fact; 
whatever the splendid defeat may be. The history of its origin 
is noteworthy. When the captain of the Furzous reported 
that his flag of truce had been fired at by the Russian batteries 
at Odessa, the British and French admirals immediately 
consulted as to how best they should reply to this outrage 
on the law of nations. Their minds were speedily made up, 
and on the 17th April the vanguard of the fleet steamed 
close to the port and tried the range of their guns by throw- 
ing a few shells. This appears to have been repeated the 
next day, as faras we can make out. Then we come to the 
telegraphic messages ; first, the Russian account from Vienna, 
stating that the bombardment took place on the 24th, and 
that an attempt to land 1800 men had failed ; next the date is 
altered to the 22nd, and the wire reports that the magazines 
are in flames; nine Russian ships burnt ; after a cannonade of 
two hours. Then the Paris Moniteur furnishes an authen- 
tie statement from some quarter—not entirely to be taken 
for granted however. It asserts that “ official accounts from 
Odessa, dated the 23rd of April, announce the bombard- 
ment of that town by nine ships of the combined fleet. At 
the departure of the courier the cannonade had been con- 
tinued for ten hours, and was still going on. One of the 
Russian batteries had been completely destroyed, and several 
vessels in the port were burnt.” 

This is the only authentic news at present. It is also 
stated that the fleets have bombarded the batteries at the 
Sulina mouth of the Danube. So much for the fleets. 

On shore we have no reason to believe that anything had 
taken place of an offensive nature like that reported so loudly 
on Wednesday. ‘hat report was dated Vienna, Wednesday 
morning, and ran thus :— 

“The following report circulates in Bucharest: —Omar 
Pasha advanced with 70,000 men towards the Dobrudscha 


on the 18th or 19th of April, and a battle took place with | 


Luders’ corps between Silistria and Rassova. During the 
night, Omar Pasha had detached a division in the direction 
of the Black Sea, and when the battle was at its height 
the next day this corps attacked the Russians in their rear, 
causing unexampled confusion and consternation. General 


Luders retreated towards Czernavoda, and it is said that | 


the Russians lost many guns, ammunition, stores, and bag- 
-waggons, and even their military chest. 

“On the 20th, a Turkish flying corps crossed the Danube 
below Silistria, in order to destroy the Russian strand bat- 
teries. They advanced to Kalarash, where there was hard 
tighting for some hours, The Turks fought like lions, but 
being terribly overmatched, were ultimately forced to retreat.” 

But there is every reason to believe that this battle 
did not take place as represented; and, indeed, it is 
obvious that the battle referred to was the check given 
to the Russians on the 20th at Czernavoda. But the evacua- 
tion of Lesser Wallachia by the Russians, and their retreat 
behind the Aluta, are facts. The Turkish garrison at 
Kalafat were already moving down the Danube. A report 
in a Brussels paper states that an Austrian corps has en- 
tered Lesser Wallachia, and wonder is expressed why they 
should have made that movement. We do not believe the 
report; but certainly, if Austria means to act with the 
Western Powers, in what better direction could she operate 
than in the right rear of the Russian army ? 

It seems also true that Silistria has been bombarded, but 
probably only from the — shore of the Danube. 
dashing onset of the Turks near Kalarasch, may refer to 
an attempt to clear away the batteries directed against 
Silistria. 

The following are some details respecting the apparition of 
the Russian cavalry at Kostendje. ‘Ihe steamers Sidon and 


The | 


followed up by several shots from her long guns, which, } 
understood, did good execution, and dis } rh 
Muscovites. ° r , ' persed pln 
The army of Bulgaria consists of 440,000 
and irregulars. Of the former there are 95,000" mena 
| cluding the garrison of Sophia. At Widdin and 
there are 20,000; at Varna, 8500; at Rustchuk, 7000; 
Silistria, 11,000. At Shumla there are now 55,000 de 
and 320 guns, of which 138 are for field py on 
number of guns in position are said to be insufficient, but 
| the arsenal at Constantinople is turning out 20 per week. this 
want may be soon poneiian The remainder of the trope 
| are in garrison at Sophia, Turtukai, and in the passes 
Balkan ai e 
King Otho’s rebellion does not prosper. All the 
| of a late date are unanimous in so describing it. Peta, the 
head-quarters of the King Otho’s insur; army, been taken 
by storm; two of their principal chiefs, Tzavellas -and 
Karaiskaki, have been thoroughly beaten; the third chief 
Grivas, has fled. The rebels were defeated even at Mezzoyo, 
With the exception of the Pirseus, all the coasts of Greece 
are rigidly watched. English and French ships are sta. 
tioned at Patras, Vanetza, Stylide, and Negropont; 
suffer no vessel to come out without sending a party on 
board to make an effective search. Pirates, are 
swarming in the Archipelago. 
When Peta, the centre of the Greek i 


# 





taken, on the 25th, by Osman Pacha, documents, itis said 
| were found on the body of Tzavella’s secretary, who peri 
|in the combat, which entirely compromise the Greek Go- 
vernment. 





The following war-tax is now being levied at St. Peters. 
burg. On the tradesmen and merchants of the Ist guild, 
300 silver roubles ; on those of the 2nd guild, 160; and on 
those of the 3rd guild, 106. All housekeepers without 
distinction are assessed ten per cent. on the actual rent they 
pay or receive. 





The Montenegrins are now fairly afoot. Prince Danilo 
has called upon all who are not afraid to face death to join 
him in making war upon the Turks in defence of the “or. 
thodox faith.” This is clearly the work of Kovaleffsky, the 
Russian agent in Montenegro. It has been confidently as 
serted that Austria intends to — the warlike Danilo 
from doing much mischief in the Herzegovina. 





The Greek Government is in a fix. M. Paikos, the 
Foreign Minister, has been found to be a gentleman who 
does not write in his diplomatic notes what is <a 
Ina note to Nessel Bey of the 7th March, M. Paikosas- 
serted that the Turkish troops, on the 26th February, had 
crossed the Greek frontier in pursuit of the Christians of 
Arta. Mr. Wyse, British Minister, and M. Forth Rouen, 
French Minister, distinctly state, after the fullest inquiries, 
that the statement of M. Paikos is not only erroneous, but 
the reverse of the fact. The truth is that a body of Greek 
light troops, under Lieutenant-Colonel Skilodimos, did, onthe 
26th February, cross the Turkish frontier and fight under 
the walls of Arta to relieve Karaiskakis! so that it was an 
infringement of Turkish not Greek territory. Besides th 
the Ministers of the Western Powers charge M. Paikos with 
keeping back the notes of the Four Powers from the know- 
| ledge ot the Senate and Chamber. 

Prince Napoleon, who arrived at Syra on the 25th, left 
that place an hour afterwards on his way to Constantinople. 
| M. Jean Soutzo, Secretary of the Greek Legation in Russia, 
has brought to Athens 200,000fr. from St. Petersburg. It 
is expected that 500,000fr. will be sent from Bucharest. 
Subscriptions are opened in Russia. 








| The Prussian Chambers broke up last Saturday, having 
| agreed to the Ministerial loan. At the close Baron Man- 
teuffel made a speech, in which he repeated the strange 
| assertion, that Prussia, in accord with the Western 
Powers [ who are at war} will seek to were ia 
| the Second Chamber Count Schwerin, greatly to ia 
| of the Russian party, made a farewell speech, in W he 
distinctly stated that the Chamber had granted the loan be- 
cause they were convinced the Government would follow a 
| certain direction in foreign policy—of course an anti-Russian 
| direction. Prussia, he said, could do nothing great, even if she 
| were forced to enter the fight sword in hand, unless the 
——_ and the Government were firmly united, unless t 
Minister bad the confidence of the nation; and he boldly 
win that confidence was to 


declared that the only way to 
L mature development to the 


give freedom of action and 
Constitution. ati 
The treaty between Austria and Prussia has been ratified ; 
and Baron Hess is again in commission to do diplomatic 
duty at Frankfort. . 
The marriage of the Emperor of Austria was Ras 
splendid — a gage wae —— 
oun impress —she is only sixteen — 
| the Schéateunn on the 22nd of April. Her mother 
| accompanied her; and she rested there that night in 
| that she might enter Vienna in state the next day. 9Y of 


P nr . hess Louisa 
| 23rd she went with her mother, the Duc founded by 


were both anchored in that port, and the captain | Bavaria, in grand procession to an eae gt 


of the latter with some of his men set out on a shootin 
excursion. Having arrived at a wood in the neighbourh 


of the town, the party encountered some troopers belonging | From thence, escorted by , 
" to a regiment of Tein cavalry in ambush at no great | nobles, and hired troops of Austria, she passed 





Maria Theresa, called the Theresianum, 
an old custom, she assumed the wreath and the dia te 
a gay cavalcade of the we 
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ded and decked out with the pom 
—_ tal pag mperial Burg, where the Sawer 
ofa oy, ed to receive her. On the 24th, in the 
of St. Augustine, she was married by the Archbishop 
cheat Ten thousand wax lights illuminated the interior 
— displaying the crimson velvet hangings on 
of -* po | the rilfiantly-clothed groups of counts, 
bard barons, di tists, generals, statesmen, and court 
fries, who filled e building. The bride, wearing a white 
ies, whe ese with silver and gold, her head encircled 
— tebeat of brilliants, was led to the altar by her own 
P + and the mother of the Emperor. When the cere- 
o was over, it was announced by cannon to the town. 
The conspicuous s strangers present were the Duke of Cam- 
= the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, and the Prince of Schleswig- 
Holstein Glucksburg. Marshal Radetzki receives the Grand 
Cross of St. Stephen ; Dr. Bach becomes Baron Bach ; Count 
Buol gets the rand Cross of Leopold, and Ban Jellachich 
becomes t. 
The Dake of Cambridge left Vienna, on Tuesday, for 
Constantinople, vid Trieste and Corfu. 





The French Commander-in-Chief, Marshal St. Arnaud, 
has at h taken his departure for the seat of war. He 
mane from Marseilles on Tuesday, in the Berthollet. 
Dressed in fall uniform, he was accompanied to the ship 
by General Rostolan, General Faucheux, and the Prefect. 
Gay crowds lined the shore, the forts fired a salute, and 
away went the steamer for Constantinople. Madame St. 
Arnaud has accompanied her husband. 

“ A telegraphic despatch is said to have been received by 
the Frenc 7 man on Thursday night, announcing a 
victory by the Tarks, and that Omar Pasha had succeeded 
in cutting in two the Russian army in the Dobrudscha. 
The despatch, however, is not regarded as sufficiently au- 
thentic, and therefore was not published.” 

By a recent letter from Constantinople, it appears that, at 
a soirée given by General Baraguay d'Hilliers, the Hunga- 
rian General Klapka was an invited guest, and that as soon 
as he entered the room, all the Austrians present, the corps 


diplomatique included, went away. 





The following is the text of the protocol signed at Vienna, 
on the 9th of April, by the representatives of Austria, France, 
Great Britain, and Prussia :— 

“ At the request of the plenipotentiaries of France and of 
Great Britain, the Conference met to hear the documents 
read which establish that the invitation addressed to the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg toevacuate the Moldo-Wal- 
lachian provinces within a fixed time having remained un- 
answi the state of war already declared between Russia 
and the Sublime Porte is in actual existence equally be- 
tween Russia, on the one side, and France and Great Britain 
on the other. 

“This change which has taken place in the attitude of 
two of the Powers represented at the Conference of Vienna, 
in consequence of a step taken directly by France and Eng- 
land, supported by Austria and Prussia as being founded in 
right, has been considered by the representatives of Austria 
and Prussia as involving the necessity of a fresh declaration 
of the union of the Four Powers upon the ground of the 
principles laid down in the protocols of December, 5, 1853, 
and January 13, 1854. 

“Inconsequence, the undersigned have at this solemn 
moment declared that their Governments remain united in 
the double object of maintaining the territorial integrity of 
the Ottoman empire, of which the fact of the evacuation of 
the Danubian principalities is and will remain one of the 
essential conditions ; and of consolidating in an interest so 
much in conformity with the sentiments of the Sultan, and 
by every means it pore with his independence and sove- 
reignty, the civil and religious rights of the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte. 

“The territorial integrity of the Ottoman empire is and 
remains the sine qué non condition of every transaction 
having for its object the re-establishment of peace between 
the belligerent Powers; and the Governments represented 
by the undersigned engage to endeavour in common to dis- 
cover the guarantees most likely to attach the existence of 
that eee general equilibrium of Europe; as they 
also d : themselves ready to deliberate and to come to an 
understanding as to the employment of the means calculated 
to accomplish the object of their agreement. 

Whatever event may arise in consequence of this agree- 
ment, founded solely upon the general interests of Europe, 
and of which the object can only be attained by the return 
of a firm and lasting peace, the Governments represented 
va ed reciprocally engage not to enter into any 

efinitive ee with the Imperial Court of Russia, 

th with an other Power, which would be at variance with 
tie principles above enunciated, without previously deliberat- 
thereon in common.” 





A —% Raglan left Malta, in the Emu, on the 24th of 
Pru; and must be by this time at Constantinople. 





‘The French fleet, which was riding at Deal, set 
sail for the Baltic, on Wednesday, full of spirits and 
fa, confident that they will be able to knock the 
_ of Cronstadt about. A correspondent says:— 

The Admiralt » treating their French friends much 
better than they behaved to their own countrymen, have had 
patch of thoroughly tried, certificated, and most skilful 
: Tyne, in waiting for the squadron of France, 
poy since the 23rd ult. These pilots know the Russian 
do ers and dominions as accurately and as closely as they 
every yard of the British shore. They report that, 
hee totally unforeseen accident occurs, Cronstadt 
taken and silenced, the fort being built on unseasoned 


up the land to St. Petersburg in less than five weeks from | sentinels amidst the confusion of discordant sounds and un- 
couth dresses that swept around them, and looking as cool 
ise to hear of the unhesitating | and unconcerned and as much at home as if were stand- 
which the French attest our naval supremacy | ing on the 
—one and all avow that whatever their armies have done on | whole of the 41st were in the enormous barrack-yard, of 
ualled by our navies on the sea. The French | which, though dispersed and strolling about to keep out the 
jestic vessels, their spars and | cold, they only occupied one-half. Though just come in, 
ps, | the regiment looked as clean and orderly as if they had been 
but their hulls cannot be found fault with. On the 29th ult. | living in these barracks for many years past.” 


the present time!’ 
“Tt is a goes su 
readiness wit 


land has been 
ships, nevertheless, are fine 
rigging are not so trim and sailor-like as our own, perha 


several English parties visited the ships. The men of the Tage 


active fellows, and these great pieces of artillery were handled 
with a precision, savoir-faire and celerity that would not have 


Wellington. The scene between decks was beyond description : 
"Twas as full as a fair, yet order and diociplian reigned 
throughout ; here a parcel of men cutting up and edule 
out the meat, vegetables, bread, &c., there the cook and his 
mates before the galley fire watching the simmering pots or 
hissing spits; on this side a smart Breton sergeant drilling 
raw recruits with the muskets, on the other side the 
gunners and lads loading and running out and in their guns; 
beyond a drummer with his pupils; sailors and soldiers 
mixed indiscriminately, and yet all attent, obedient, with- 
out noise or confusion. The squadron, despite of the bad 
weather which prevented a very frequent interchange of 
visits with the shore, spent a great deal of money in the 
town; oilskin apparel, and English hosiery met with ready 
customers. A butcher received 10002 for fresh meat, and 
one of the principal bakers had his breath pleasantly taken 
away by an order for 14,000 loaves. Grocery and vegetables 
were largely purchased, and though the French service is not 
reputed to be as well off as ours, there was no demur as to 
prices.” 





A supplement extraordinary to the Journal de St. 
Petersbourg ,of April 11 (23rd), 1854, No. 379, gives 
the following Manifesto of the Emperor: 

MANIFESTO OF HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR. 
“St. Petersburg, April 11 (23). 

“* By the grace of God, we, Nicholas the First, Emperor 
and Autocrat of all the Russias, King of Poland, &c., &c., | 
to all our subjects make known: Since the commencement 
of our difference with the Turkish Government, we have | 
solemnly announced to our faithful subjects that a sentiment 
cf justice had alone induced us to re-establish the violated 
rights of the orthodox Christians, subjects of the Ottoman | 
Porte. 

“We have not sought, we do not seek, to make con- 
quests, nor to exercise in Turkey any supremacy whatever, 
that might be likely to exceed that inflnence which bel 
to Russia by virtue of existing treaties. 

““ At that period we already encountered distrust, then 
soon a covert hostility on the part of the Governments 
of France and England, who endeavovred to lead the 
Porte astray by misrepresenting our intentions. Lastly, at 
this moment, England and France throw off the mask, re- 
gard our difference with Turkey as a mere ary 
question, and no longer dissemble that their joint object is 
to weaken Russia, to tear from her a part of her ions, 
and to bring down our country from the need ~ ition 
to which the hand of the Supreme Being had exalted it. 

“Ts it for orthodox Russia to fear such threats ? 

“ Ready to confound the audacity of the enemy, shall she 
swerve from the sacred pur that has been assigned to 
her by Divine Providence o! Russia has not forgotten 
God! It is not for worldly interests that she has taken up 
arms: she combats for the Christian faith, for the defence 
of her coreligionists oppressed by implacable enemies, 

“ Let all Christendom know, then, that the thought of the 
Sovereign of Russia is also the thought that animates and 
inspires all the great family of the Russian people—this or- 
thodox people, faithful to God and to his only Son Jesus 
Christ our Redeemer. 

“Tt is for the faith and for Christendom that we combat ! 

God with us—who against us? 

‘*Given at St. Petersburg, on the 11th day of the month 

of April, in the year of grace 1854, and the twenty-ninth of 


our reign. 
(Signed) 








“ NicHOLAs.” 





BRITISH TROOPS IN TURKEY. 

Ir was on Good Friday that the first British regi- 
ment, the 41st, arrived—the first British soldiers that 
for hundreds of years have set foot on the banks 
of the Bosphorus. On that day the Himalaya brought 
to opposite the great barrack at Scutari, the soldiers 
cheering and the band playing “God save the 
Queen.” Many persons, Turkish and British, came 
over from Pera to see the redcoats land; and from 
the accounts of two who were present doing a stroke 
of business, we extract some passages :— 

‘ The troops were formed into small detachments as they 
stepped on shore, and at once marched up the hill to their 
new home. A regiment of Turkish infantry was drawn out 
in front of the principal entrance of the building, and the 
Turkish band played a hearty welcome to the British allies 
as they stepped past. Turkish officers and interpreters 
were in waiting to receive the troops. The Pacha of Scutari 
was also in attendance, whilst others had gone on board to 
welcome the new comers. Our soldiers were looking well, 
smart and active, and seemed glad at exchanging the close 
steamer for the cleanand roomy accommodation of the Turkish 
barrack. The first hundred men had scarcely entered the 
building before the British sentries were already parading up 
and down at; the four gates. ‘This metamorphosis seemed 
much to puzzle the population of Scutari.” 

Here is another view :— 

“The new tenants had come in before the old ones had 
gone out. Further on, at the inner corner of the vaulted 





may 
Wood, and ‘that the great guns may afterwards be dragged 


gate, two soldiers of the 41st walked about doing duty as 


were at full exercise with the guns, brawny, fresh-looking, Turks with delight 


pavement of some ish 


The men were ; and the scene filled the 


“They thi around the few 


| present who 


shamed the cleverest fellows at Woolwich, or on board the | could speak their language, and expressed their admiration 
without reserve and in a very naive manner, 

soldiers asked with great humility, ‘ Will 
soldiers be allowed to drill us? 
make very good soldiers of us!’ 
their black moustaches, e 
hands, saying, ‘Inshallah!’ which with them is an expres- 
sion of unbounded delight and admiration. Some went up 
to the men of the 33rd, who stood looking on while the 41st 
were on parade. They pulled their sleeves, and endeavoured 
to engage them in conversation. Finding all their 
fruitless—for the soldiers only smiled and shrugged 
shoulders—they came back and said very sadly, ‘ These 
very fine men and formidable soldiers. But they cannot 
speak. We love them as brethren, because they mean to 
fight for us. Truly, they are gallant men. May God 
them strength!’ Some women, too, strange to say, 


. Some of the 
f so, Inshallah! they will 
And their officers, telling 


now and then raised their 


broken through the customs of their country, and loitered 
about the entrances to the barrack-yard.” 


Again; here is a testimony to the temper of our 
men:— 


“ The first question the gallant fellows asked was most 
creditable to them as British soldiers, for it showed that 
were not only inarms, but also ‘ eager for the fray.’ 
were the Russians? Having doubtlessly been told that the 
Czar’s armies were tlireatening Constantinople, the gallant 
33rd and 41st believed that the Russian outposts must be 


i 


very near the capital, and that the — troops would not 


have far to walk to get at them. is was shown by their 
evident disappointment on being told that the enemy were a 
good way off and that the allied armies would have many 
days to march before coming up with the enemy. ‘ Had the 
fleet been fighting the Russians?’ Again they were doomed 
to disappointment, for, with the exception of the Furi 


and the Fury, no vessel of the fleet as yet seen the 
enemy. ‘These inatters being settled, though hardly to the 
satisfaction of the soldiers, their thoughts commad to the 


= 
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mode and manner of existence and enjoyment is 
country, and eager questions were asked as 
wine and tobacco, and great was their delight 
that these commodities were sold at prices 
fresh from home quarters and the blessings 
excise, must appear fabulously low.” 

“The men all seemed very - at landing, thou 
of whom I inquired whether they had made a 
voyage, answered me in the affirmative with an ‘ 
sir,’ which had a strong Hibernian smack, The 
dog of the 41st Regiment, with ‘ 41’ marked on his 
there wagging his tail, and evidently quite aware that he 
was in Turkey. I should ecamanentl Scutari curs to 
keep out of his way, as he did not seem a to be 
trifled with, but as an ally it may be presumed that he will 
not be ex to much insult. 

“The Turkish women’s curiosity is greatly moved, and 
those assembled were pattering about in their yellow morocco 
boots and slippers, their eyes ing out with dark lustre 
from under the white ate mt Rg foglis askier cioc Yusel’ 
(The English soldiers are well-looking), was said Me one near 
me; to which another replied, ‘ Sakallaré yok’ (They have 
no beards).” 


There were on April 20th six British regiments 


at Scutari. 
With respect to Gallipoli, here is a genuine bit 
of letter-writing by a corporal of the 44th, and pub- 


lished in the Times :-— 


“We landed at Gallipoli on the 11th of the same month, 
and I have to inform you that it is as fine a country as ever 
my eyes did see; and as for cattle, bullocks do all the work 
that there is to do here, in the of horses; and as for 
beef, and mutton, and bread, they are cheap. You a fine 
sheep for 2s. and 2s. 6d., and the day that I this 
letter, I see a sheep sold for 5d., but they were very 

* Hut 5 have to Shen ee sr 
the place where my regiment, iftieth, orty- 
third, and Rifles, and Forty-sovend are. There is no more 
English troops come up yet; but plenty of French 
lay with us, a thing that was never known before ; 
and French troops together, and drinking and going on as 
they are now. 2 “ 

“ Dear father, I su that you remind the time that 
there was pressing. They used to take a man from a waggon 
when going on the road to market. Well, that is the very 
same way with the Turks. If a man have two 
girl, the two sons was taken from him; and 
was fit to use a firelock was taken to the 
hard at it about eighty miles from where we 
but we expect to be in it red hot in about 

“ Dear father, I can tell the price of a few 
is 1s. per Ib., and bread is 1d. per Ib., and 
and mn is 64d. per lb.; peat, 2d. the 
cannot get a pipe under 1d. per pipe, and as 
porter there is none. Black wine and 
ready-made, and as for shoemakers there is 
is no one to work the ground, the finest land 
did see; and as for water, the best water 
drink; and as for game there is of all 


cers go out a shooti day, 
bene wtih them ; cal an he trees I 
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THE MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY. 
Lorn Anorusey lived to hear the news of the first 
gun fired by England in the great war now breaking 
up the foundations of the great in the settle- 
had sm a conspicuous 
part.. The-story of the little Fury, and her achieve- 


ment off reached London about the 
middle of last and only on Saturday morning 
the Marquis of An lay a corpse. He was 


eighty-six years of age, having been born in May, 
1768. Twenty-one years after that event the French 
revolution burst forth, involving the death of King 
Louis and war throughout Europe. Our hero, under 
the title of Lord Paget, raised a regiment from among 
the Staffordshire tenantry of his father, the Earl of 
Uxbridge, the Eightieth Foot, and beeame its Lieute- 
nant- Colonel. 1794 he led his regiment to 
Bianders, and under the Duke of York shared in the 
miserable expedition to Flanders, which, although a 
military failure, was not without those gallant indi- 
vidual actions which we mect with everywhere in 
the path of a British army. In these actions, cou- 
Tageous alike in the advance and the retreat, Lord 
Paget won his-share of glory. On returning to Eng- 
land he left the Eightieth and became Colonel of the 
Seventh Light Dragoons. At Ipswich a considerable 
bedy of cavalry was mustered, and there, under Lord 
Paget's guidance, commenced that series of evolutions 
and that system of discipline which efleeted:an entire 
reform in our cavalry. Again it was the fortune of 
Lord Paget to serve under the Duke of York in the 
notorious expedition to Holland, in which, although 
he-and others reaped individual honours, the general 
again failed. Returning home once more, he married 
Caroline, daughter of the Earl of Jersey, by whom 
lie had eight children. The match, however, was not 
«happy one, and ended in a divorce. In 1803 Lord 
Paget went as cavalry commander to Spain with the 
army under Sir David Baird. Sir John Moore’s 
eperations, alike able and vigorous, were utterly 
feustrated, as is well known, by the deceit and apathy 
ef: the Spaniards; and afier a most brilliant and 
masterly movement right into the heart of the king- 
dom, in order to give the insurgents an opportunity 
of finding ample employment for Napoleon, unsup- 
ported by his: slippery allies, Sir John was forced to 
make a rapid retreat upon Corunna before the advance 
of Napoleon’s immense armies. In this retreat, 
though sometimes rash, Lord Paget was always 
brave, and covered the rear, dealing at every con- 
ceivable opportunity rapid and deadly blows upon 
his pursuers. The result of that retreat is well 
known—the army was saved, but Sir John Moore, 
the best general then in our service, except Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, died upon the field of Corunna. 

In the autumn of 1806, Lord Paget returned to 
England, where he remained for some time, taking 
no part in the Peninsular campaigns. During this 
time his lordship was divorced from Lady Paget, and 
then married Iady Cowley, who was divorced from 
Lord Cowley in 1810. From 1806 to 1812 Lord 
Paget sat in the House of Commons as representative 
for Milburn Port, when the death of his father, in thc 
latter year, removed him to the House of Peers as 
Earl of Uxbridge. But Napoleon, confined in Elba, 
Broke forth ; and the Earl of Uxbridge went over to 
Belgium in command of the cavalry. At Waterloo 
he was foremost in the victorious charges of the 
British cavalry, and eseaped unhurt ; but when the 
day was won a stray shot broke his leg ; it was am- 
putated, and buried as a relic in the garden opposite 
the inn at Waterloo. The Earl of Uxbridge was 
made Marquis of Anglesey. 

Under Canning, Lord Anglesey was Master-Ge- 
neral of the Ordnance, and under the Wellington 
Administration he was entrusted with the Vice- 
regeney of Ireland, where he became so popular tlrat 
a public demonstration of regret was made in Dublin 
when he was recalled. He vindicated his conduct, 
hewever, so well in the House of Lords that he was 
soon replaced, and held the office for several years. 
Qf his return, he resumed his seat in the House, 
and altho he regularly attended, he seldum spoke. 
We generally sat beside the Duke of Wellington. 

Im its estimate of him the Times has these ob- 
servations :— 

“ He:belonged to a race of nobles who have passed away 
fromeamong us; hewas the last of the race, and we shall 
kmowethem no more. Your modern English peer is-a sharp 
land) agent: or conveyancer, or a jocular, hair-splitting law 
lord, oryif he beof a younger generation, he is a painfal de- 
vourer-of biwesbouks—a man ready to talk fur three hours 
wpow the: condition of Central Asia, or the statistics of dan- 
delionsin-the:county of Salop; but a nobleman he is not in 
the sense-in:whieh Lord: Anglesey was one. Society may 
—— gained: bythe change—we simply notify the 

timt a genus is extinct of which Lord Anglesey was a 
example. He was a man inently fearless 
courteous and of high-bred manner. It 





in eommon with the Great Duke—that he was ever before 
us. We saw liim continually and everywhere. In the 

ks, in the streets, in. assemblies and parties, orstretch- 
ing down Long Reach in the Pearl, with his great mainsail 
set, Lord Anglesey was ever about among his countrymen. 
Aine ee With him the old race of nobles is. well-nigh burnt 
ont;.so of the Paladins of the Jast war. Lord Leresford, 
Lord Londonderry, and Lord Anglesey have not been slow to 
rejoin their great general, even in the grave.’’ 





By his death there beeome vacant the command 
of Cowes Castle, which will net be filled up; the 
lord-lieutenaney of Staffordshire, the coloneley of 
Royal Horse Guards (Blues), the lord-lieutenancy 
of Anglesey, the office of constable of Carnarvon 
Castle, and the rangership of Snowden Forest. The 
Premier has also a Blue Riband to give away. 

Lord Paget, M.P. for South Staffordshire, now 
becomes Earl of Uxbridge, but no vacancy occurs, 
as the barony of Paget merges into the marquisate 
once more. 





DEATH OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Jamus Montcomery, the poet and journalist, died 
at Sheffield. on Sunday morning, at the great age of 
eighty-two. His memory has an especial claim upon 
our sympathies. because he was one of the earliest to 
suffer in behalf of the cause of free speech and un- 
licenced printing since the era of newspapers, and 
that not for scurrility, but patriotism. Honour be to 
his memory. Many who now write and print in 
peace owe that privilege to the sufferings of those 
men who, at the close of the last, and all through 
the first half of this ceatury, vindicated the rights of 
Englishmen. 

We borrow from the columns of the Duilu News 
the only notice we are able to present of the life of 
James Montgomery. 

“ James Montgomery was born as long agoas November 4, 
1771, at Irvine, in Ayrshire. His father was a Moravian 
missionary, who, leaving his son in Yorkshire to be educated, 





went tothe West Indivs, where he and the poet’s moter 
both died. When only 12 years old, the bent of the boy’s 
mind was shown by the preduction of various small poems. 
These indications could not save him at first from the fate ef 
the poor, and he was sent'to earn his bread as assistant in a 
general shop. He thirsted for other oecupations, and one 
day set off with 3s. 6d. in his poeket to walk to London, to 
seek fame and foriune, In bis first effort he broke down, | 
and for a while gave up his _ to take service in another | 
situation. Only for a time, however, was he content, and a 
second effurt to reach the metropolis was successful, so far as 
bringing him tothe spot he had longed for, but unsuccessful 
to his main hope—that of fimding a publisher for a 
volume of his verses. But the bookseller who refused 
Montgomery’s poems accepted his labour, and made him 
his shopman. Fortune, however, as- she generally does, 
smiled at last on the zealous youth, and in 1792 he 
gained a post in the establishment of Mr. Gales, a 
bookseller of Sheffield, who had set up a newspaper called 
the Shefield Register. On this paper Montgomery worked 
con amore, and when his master had to fly from England 
to avoid imprisonment for printing articles too liberal for 
the then despotic Government of England, the young poet 
became the editor and publisher of the paper, the name of 
which he changed to Sheffield Iris. In the columrs of this 
print he advocated political and religious freedom, and such 
conduct seeured for him the attentions of the Attorney- 
General, by whom he was prosecated, fined, aud imprisoned ; 
in the first instance for reprinting a song commemorating 
* The Fall of the Bastile;’ in the second case, for an aceount 
he gave of a riot in Sheffield. Continement could not erush 
his love of political justice, and on his second release he 
went on advocating the doctrines of freedom as before, in 
his paper and in lis books. In the lengthy periods between 
those times and the present, the beliefs which James Mont- 
gomery early pioncered in England have obtaincd general 
recognition, and, as men became more and more liberal, our 
poet gained more and more esteem. He contributed to 
magazines, and despite adverse criticism in the * Edinburgh 
Review,’ established his right torank as a poet. In 1797 
he published ‘ Prison Amusements;’ in 1805, the ‘ Ocean;’ 
in. 1806, the ‘ Wanderer in Switzerland;’ in 1809, ‘The 
West Indies ;’ and in 1812, ‘The World before the Flood.’ 
By these works he obtained the chief reputation he has 
since enjoyed. In 1819 appeared ‘Greenland,’ a pocm in 
five cantos; and in 1828, ‘The Pelican Island, and other 
Poems.’ In 1851 the whole of his works were issued in 
one volame, of whieh two editions are in circulation; and in 
1843, ‘ Original Hymns, for Public, Private, and Social 
Devotion.’ This venerable poet enjoyed a well-deserved 
iterary pension of 150J, a-year.” 


PUBLIC DINNERS. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Amonc the pleasant dinners to which Ministers are 
invited in the course of the year, certainly the Royal 
Academy dinner is one of the pleasantest. As our 
readers well know, on the Saturday preceding the 
opening of the Exhibition, the President, professors, 
academicians, and associates of the corporation in 
Trafalgar-square order a splendid banquet, and en- 
tertain the great officers of State, members of Par- 
liament, now and then a bishop, and some distin- 
guished men of science and literature. The great 
east room is fitted up as a banquetting-hall on the 





occasion, lighted by gas from above, which when the 


| 


Queen’s health is drunk, is suddenly turned, 
revealing the pictured walls under that 
light. At the dinner last Saturday the 
contributed nine of its members— Lord. John 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Palmerston, Lord: 
don, the Duke of Newcastle, the Marquis 
downe, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Earl Gray 
Gladstone; the Opposition sent Mr. Disraeli 
two squires, Mr. Walpole and Sir John 
the Church furnished the Bishop of Londen. 
Bishop of Oxford; Law forwarded, besides Leal 
Cranworth, Sir John Jervis, Lord Campbell, and 
Mr. Justice Coleridge; Science sent Professor. 
and Literature was represented by Mr, - 
Dickens, Mr. John Forster, and Lord Mahon, 
After the dainties of the feast were d of, 
the speech-making began; and the Presj 
Charles Eastlake, made in the course of the evening 
a round dozen of speeches. First he Proposed the 
Queen; then Prince Albert; then the Royal Family 
came 


cul 


H 


fi 


—all with appropriate rhetoric. After these 

the Army, and Lord Hardinge answered for the ef 
ficiency of the troops sent out under Lord Raglan, 
then the Navy, and Lord Hardwicke, Sir James: 
Graham being absent (his last public dinner: was 
at the Reform Club!)—replied for our tars; towhom 
art is a blessing, said he, because it enabies the sailor 
to carry to sea the portrait of his loved anes, Jp 
proposing the diplomatic service, Sir Charlesalladed 
to the absence of the Chevalier Bunsen, and aehoer 
of regret burst forth; but. le named Lor 

who did duty for the whole of the corps diplamatigue 
and did a little stroke of diplomacy 3 his. own ac. 
count with an eye to business in Paris. 

“T rejoice to see that of two great specimens of arhnow 
before me, one, an excellent portrait of the Emperonof the 
French, is by an English artist; and another, # portrait of 
an English nobleman, is by a French artist, and that both 
are worthy to be placed side by side with that chef @awr 
in the centre (the portrait of Lord J, Russell) ( Cheers.) 
The original of that picture of the Emperor is fond of British 
artists, and I know that he looks forward with infinite satis. 
faction to the competition by English artists in the Exhiti- 
tion which is to be opened next year in Paris. He 
hopes that they will contribute to that Exhibition, and le 
has expressed a confident expectation that great 
will ensue, both to French and English artists, ftom that 
competition.” 

The Lord Chancellor responded for the guests; 
praising the Exhibition; putting in a defence for ou 
national love of portraits—they show the strength of 
the domestic affections. 

“ The use of portraits was well described by onewhom le 
might call asavage. The Prince Le Boo, when his»portrait 
was taken, was asked whether he nnderstood the object ofit. 
He replivd, ‘Oh yes; me understand it well. This le Bo 
die; that Le Boo live!’ (Hear, hear.) This was-a = 
mentary upon portrait painting the most a i 
could rd el s . sl 

Again the President found a tongue, this time to 
respond to the toast of his own health, which Low 
Cranworth had proposed; and to make an adroitap- 
peal to another distinguished guest —“ the Chaneellor 


| of the Exchequer.” Mr. Gladstone put not amunjust 


construction on the toast. 

“If you allow me to state the truth,” said he, “Tishoald 
say that I understand the proposal of the chairman as muck 
more than a compliment either to the individual or to the 
office. It was a description of parable, the meaning of 
which I take to be, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
considered to be the symbol of the pecuniary resources of 


; the country (cheers and laughter), and that the funds of 4 


great nation ought to be liberally dispensed for every 
ing purpose, and not least for the purposes of the finearts 
(Cheers.) If I have been selected as the symbol of this 
truth, I am glad to be the veliicle of conveying or ill 
a truth at once so obvious and so just, thatit isael 
by all my colleagues, and acknowledged (though upon 
you nay, perhaps, be more sceptical) even by me. (Chee 
and laughter.) Mr. President, the | osition of publie affairs 
is as you have told us, not altogether favourable. ‘Thevealls 
upon the public purse for other and ruder purposes are heavy, 
and are not likely soon to diminish. At the same time! 
join with you in the hope that, while this great 
braces itself up for great sacrifices for the purposes of car 
rying on the war upon which it has entered, it will note0t 
descend to the narrow economy of stopping up all the chan- 
nels through which such fertilizing influences have been dis- 
pensed, and by means of which have flourished education and 
the fine arts.” ( Cheers.) : 

Then came the incident of the evening, not wml 
teresting to those who love to study our 4 
mentary heavies in their lighter moments, 
in the lap of the Fine Arts. In proposing the next 
toast, Sir Charles Eastlake spoke thus:— 

“It will be remembered by those now present thatyon 4 
former occasion—the year before last—the then © 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Disraeli) invited a noble, lord (Lord 
J. Russell) to co-operate with him in any judicions st this 
that might be devised for promoting the fine arts 1 
country. Without alluding in any way to in 
mention that the relative position of the noble lord and 
right hon. gentleman have been since that period ch «. 
and I beg to express a hope that such change in their 
tive position will induce no alteration in the sentiments | 
expressed with regard to the productions of the fine § 
(Cheers.) It is remarkable that, on the occasion to’ - 
refer, it was observed by Lord Derby that the right 
gentleman appeared in this room in two places. = 
that a very striking portrait of the right hon. 
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walls miglit make the same remark 
then adorned ba rs as Lord, for it happens that a fine 
now with Sole Russell is opposite to me, and I could 


looking at it that I am addressing his Lord- 
Eimowt tre ne to the hope that the distin- 


ship lise” 2 portraits have not altered their 

guished originals of eo tg lh stare us, I beg to give * The 

opie J avd.of Mr. Disraeli.” (Cheers, and 
th 


Mer) wd gi to answer for my part in the 
. epee proposed, a vit ine to 
toast that your nochange has taken place in the sentiments 
say that, though towards the right hon. gentleman whose 
that I then — with my own, and although — 
name has has never uced between us the slightest 
oppositit will, wiile, on the contrary, [ shall always be 

that eminent talent like his receives that meed of 
glad to see su which it ought to receive in : free 
* . wn: yet, you will permit me to observe 
country like ow ice are aon a Sir, certainly have 


that, 36 fa ae violent contrast. (Laughter.) | miss 


; tints which are so remarkably charac- 
entirely — ident (continued laughter) in his 
— whyeh reflect. so well tie delicacy of feeling and 
_ of mind that belong to him. But he has 
ug from his own style of a on this 

voduced the most violent contrasts— 
a wm in the style of the pictures exhibited 
jer years-of the Royal Acade:ny, when it was not 
vent for distinguished artists on the last days before 
the opening of the Exhibition to throw in some violent reds 
or tawdry yellows in order to make their pictures seen and 
remarked by the crowd. You must, therefore, excuse me 


3 i bound to pay, every sort of respect 
if, while I per, ae Tan , 


ante 


whose name is coupled with my own, I 

i that, with regard to our political opinions, 
aa ought ~~ distinguish your andiient as 
a painter has hardly been maintained. (Laughter.) Tnone 
respect, however, there has been a point of agreement be- 
tween myself and the right hon. gentleman. Both of us 
have had the honour of having our rese nblances painted by 
a distinguished artist, and we have become the illustrations 
of the anecdote mentioned by the Lord Chancellor, Instead 
of the Le Boo that dies, we shall leave behind us the Le Boo 
that will never die. We have both of us had the good 
fortune to have our resemblances painted with very great 
success by a man whose talent I honour and whose friendship 
I have the happiness to enjoy. (Cheers.) Iam glad to 
avail myself of this opportunity to pay this eminent artist 
the tribute of my regard and gratitude for the honour 
that has been done to me, and in that sentiment I sympa- 
‘thise, and certainly agree with the right hon. gentleman.” 
(Cheers). 


Mr. Disreali.—‘‘ Mr. President, my Lords, and Gentlemen, | 


—I have on several occasions had the oppertunity, through 
yourkindness, of entering these cliambers on this auniversary, 
and have always been struck with the triumphs of art and 
the triumphsof design and colouring, but [ was not aware 


that rhetoric would achieve in these rooms triumphs as | 


singular; because your president has achieved a wonderful 
feat of oratory in the toast that he has proposed for your 
acceptance and approbation. I was glad to anticipate that 
the noble Lord would have answered for me, for I know from 
experience the great difficulty of fullowing the noble lerd. 


the consumption of smoke had been going on in ovr lungs 
instead of in our chimneys. (Laughter and cheers.) That 
which we proposed and which Parliament agreed to was 
only this, that the smoke should vanish in our chimneys 
instead of blackening our insides. (Continued laughter.) It 
tad long been a subject of great grief to those who visited 
London to think that from that vast volume of carbon which 
was perpetually floating over our heads, all the finest works 
of ancient art, and the productions of modern genius, whe- 
ther of our painters, our sculptors, or our architects, were 
doomed to receive rapid accumulations, hiding their merits 
and defacing their beauties. (Cheers.) If we could at any 
time rejoice at the prospect of the removal of this incon- 
venience, it is now, when we see around us so many beautiful 
productions of modern genius, and feel what a calamity it | 
would be if in the course of a short period all the lights of 
the pictures we see before us were destined to become 
shadows, and all the shadows black darkness, and if their 
beauties were hid from view by a daily deposit of those 
abominable blacks which used to greet us when we put our 
heads out of the window. I thank you for adverting to the 
slight service I may have been able to reuder to works of art, 
and I hope the bill of last session may be considered as 
having contributed in some small measure to the preserva- 
tion of works of art and genius.” ( Cheers.) 

The other speakers were Lord Mahon and Mr. 
Cardwell. About ten o’clock the brilliant assembly 
went its way. 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 

Tue institution fur the relief of distressed authors, 
known as the Royal Literary Fund, has now 
flourished for sixty-five years ; and on Wednesday, 
Lord Mahon presiding, a goodly company assembled 
at the Albion, in Aldersgate-street, to dine together 
in honour of its attaining that respectable age, and 
to listen to the customary annual oration on the 
blessings, delights, and pains of literature from the 
chair. Among those present were the son and grand- 
son of Tippoo Saib, Lord Stanley, Sir Erskine Perry, 
General Pasley, Sir Henry Ellis, Mr. R. W. Greg, 
and Mr. H. Stevens of the United States. 

In performing the customary and pleasant cere- 
mony of making a speech ou literature, apropos of 
“ Prosperity to the Literary Fund,” Lord Mahon 
touched on the usual topics suggested by the occa- 
sion, opening with some remarks on the advantages 
|a meeting like that afforded for the friendly com- 
munion of different classes of literary men. 

“ He might observe that a poet who should live only with 
poets, a novelist who should live only with novelists, an 
historian who should live only with historians, would acquire 
but a very slight and imperfect knowledge of the great field 
of literature in which there were so many labourers, Le 
thouglit that by a friendly communion of different classes of 
writers in a meeting like the present, they were each of them 
|enabled to form a juster appreciation of the merits of the 

rest. But it was not merely the different classes of literar 
men that were brought together at a mecting like this. it 
had also the advantage of eliciting the sympathy of various 
nations. They saw among them to-night not Englishmen 





(Loud laughter.) 1 did, therefore, flatter myself that this 
once I might count upon being exempted from fulfilling so 
arduous a task. I hope it will not be considered an affecta- 
tion if I assure you that I feel honoured in having my name 
associated with a celebrated artist and a famous statesman. 
It must have been the inspiration of a genial moment when 
the president hazarded such a union. But I am not entitled 
tosuch a distinction, and I am reminded of the Persian 
fable that when a piece of clay was asked how it happened 
he had so fragrant a perfume, he replied that he had the 
good fortune of living in the vicinity of roses. The presi- 
dent has connected my career witli the noble Lord and the 
distinguished artist a has sent him down to posterity, and 


has made meremembered for a short time. I am obliged to | ment that might occur between the two countries. (Cheers. 
the noble Lord for the complimentary terms in which he has As regarded the United States, we might say, not merel 
referred to me this evening. It lias been my fortune for | that their literature aud our own were kindred and allied, 
many years to sit opposite, as I do this evening, to the noble | but that in many respects they were one and the same, for 
Lord, and I may say with trath that [ have never seen him | he believed he was not wrong in asserting that an accom- 
look better than he does this evening in the Royal Academy < , - 
(this allusion to the noble Lord’s portrait was ‘received with | Of Shakspeare and of Milton, and would consider them as 
much laughter and cheering), and I think I may be entitled | much a mark of his national greatness, as we did ourselves ; 
to be considered a judge of the noble Lord's countenance, for | #24, even if we looked to those men of letters who had 
have had the opportunity of watching him for 17 years 
" ce! 
him in the elation of triumph, and I do not aaa ber ete as much pleasure and delight had been derived from their 
ever seen him of a better figure aud appearance than I sec | 
~ ug (I This is a| 
peaaety of this distinguished artist, whose name will go 
own e posterity, although one whem he lias condescended | 
‘oaree for a proof of his skill may not be so fortunate. 
oat ep. truly say with regard to the noble Lord, that I | 8 
pe he may long look as well in his place in Parliament as 


under various circumstances. (Laugiter.) 


him this evening, (Cheers and laughter.) 


he does upon the walls of the R »yal Academy.” 


r 


Palmerston, loudly cheered, said :— 


“ . 

Mr. President, my Lords, and Gentlemen,—It could 
euler expected, at a moment when so dark a cloud was 
duel over the face of Europe, that the unwholesome 

ud that has lowered over the surface of London should 


hardly be 


‘ave attracted the notice that you have been pleased to give { 
to the subject. But, in such an assembly as this, in which |v oq ter bed authorship, but to aid good authors who 


-— collected some of the most eminent artists in Europe, 
hase Sophy aman ee Sew attention to a circum. 
; e ting the works of their genius. Mr. Pre- 
sident, that which the Government of which I have the |im Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, 
er be a member accomplished last year was merely 

ting the manner of doing a thing. The consumption of 


honour to 


in _— this the only mirthful phase of the even- 
a t came to be Lord Palmerston’s turn to speak 
th urse. The President, in proposing his health, 

anked him for the smoke consumption act of last 
Session—a boon to architecture and sculpture. Lord 


merely, but men who had come from the furthest regions of 
the earth, all ready like themselves to testify, by taking 
part in this meeting, their love and their respect for litera 
ture. He saw among them the natives, he could not say of 
|a foreign country, for that description would not apply to 
| India, but of a distant country, who had been willing by 
their presence to show that no distance of place, no 
| difference of race, could dissever those who felt a love for 
\literature. (Cheers.) They also numbered among them 
|many citizens of that graud commonwealth beyond the 
| Atlantic, to which we were bound so many ties of 
|interest as well as of language, the strength of which 
|must in the end always overpower any temporary estrange- 


| plished American would take as much pride in the renowa 


, arisen on the other side of the Atlantic since the separation 
of the United S:ates from this country, we should find that 


ape upon this as upon the other side of the Atlantic. 
n proof of this, he need only refer to the warm reception 
which only last year had been given with so much reason 
to the illustrious Thackeray; and he need only ask, if a 
s‘ngle Englishman who now heard him had not derived 
atification from readiag the admirable pictures of English 
life contained in the writings of Washington Irving? 
Although an American by birth and by family, he had yet 
imbued himself with many European scenes, and Lord 
Mahon remembered him with much pleasure as his friend 
and fellow-traveller in Spain, He therefore thought it was 
a great advantage that these meetings should give an op- 
portunity of union to those who were no strangers to each 
other in —_ and who only desired to become better 
acquainted with each other in order to increase their mutual 
friendship and regard.” 

He enlarged on the intimate connexion of great- 
ness of all kinds with literature and knowledge, and 
described the institution as one not intended to en- 


had failed to secure due reward from the public. 
Lord Stanley followed up the same theme, instancing 
the close connexion between literature and _ politics 


and Lord Mahon. 


held its annual meeting on Wed q 
| rington, the Marg 


smoke was no novelty—it had been going on for ages—but | amount of 1490/. had been distributed during the 
i last year among-47 persons—of whom 31] were gen- 
tlemen, and 16 were ladies—and read a long list of 
donations, including those of 100 guineas from the 
Queen (17th year), 20 guineas an chairman 


(4th donation), and 10 guineas the Duke of 
Somerset, the Earl of Ellenborough, the Earl of 
Ellesmere, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Hallam,.and others. 





* THE FRIENDS OF POLAND. 
The Li Association of the friends of Poland 


those present were the Earls of a Al 
Sir Benjamin Hall, Sir 3.'¥. Shelley, Coleone 
mont, Sir jamin ir J. V. 1 
Freestun, Mr. J. Abel Smith, Mr. Fox Str 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, Captain Townshend, 
derman Salomans, Mr. Silk Buckingham, the 
Bailiff of Southwark, Lieut.-Colonel 
and a number of Poles. Lord Dudley Stuart pre- 
sided 


Mr. Birkbeck, the honorary secretary, read the 
report, which reviewed the principal events of the 
past year bearing upon the interests and prospects 
of the refugees and of their cause. ae 
Eastern question, it explained the steps-w had 
been taken for the formation of a Polish legion com- 
manded by Polish. officers, and fighting under 
national banner, in the service of the Sultan. 
that purpose a correspondence had taken 
between the Turkish Ministers and Prince Adam 
Czartorisky, and subsequently Lord Dudley Stuart 
had proceeded to the East to facilitate its 
ment. The scheme had encounteved, until recently, 
the opposition of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, on the 
ground of his anxiety to conciliate Austria. This 
opposition was now, however, withdrawn, and the 
report announced that within afew weeks the flag of 
Poland would be once more raised Russia. 
At no period had the prospects of restoring their 
nationality appeared more bright than at present. 
The Czar had given the signal for war, and proved 
himself the disturber, and not the consolidator of the 
peace of Europe. The weakness of the German 
Powers in resisting his ambitious policy had also 
been clearly demonstrated, and it was 
every day more strongly manifested that the restora- 
tion of Poland was a political necessity. The Poles 
desired to hold their rightful possessions by no better 
title than that of guarding the civilisation of the 
West against renewed incursions of Eastern bar- 
barism. From the financial statement embodiedin 
the report, the recent dinner in aid of the funds of 
the association would appear to have answered its 
object thoroughly, having realised 900l., 
to meet the expenses of the current a 

On the motion of Mr. Monckton Milnes, seconded 
by Lord Harrowby, it was resolved “That, in the 
present condition of Europe, nothing short of a fall 
consideration of the just claims of will afford 
adequate security for the maintenance of the balance 
of power therein, and for the establis!iment of a satis 
factory and lasting peace.” 

Lord Dudley Stuart spoke on the Eastern question, 
an] the relations of the Poles therewith. 

“The Cabinets of Europe still regarded the re-establish - 
ment of Poland as an event too great and dazzling to be 
looked to, but his conviction was that the course of the-war 
would prove it to be nevessary. Governments were po = G 
step after step, compelled to take unexpected views of 
situation. ‘The formation of a Polish legion did not at first 
meet with the approbation of the Allied Powers. It was 
the opinion of Lord Palmerston that it would be wise for 
Turkey to enrol a l’olish legion, but he was not the head of 
the Government. On Lord Dudley Stuart's visit to the 
East he found the Turkish Ministry all willing and ready to 
employ the aid of the Poles, who were with them in 
a common hatred of Russia; but they were withheld from 
doing so by the re tations of the ambassadors. It was 
not long, lowever, before the French Government saw the 
error they were ind, wi the — — 

ave the measure his su t. So completely, ai our 
a Goverument beeen Sevenstiite > it, Tet clan de- 
spatches had been addressed to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
directing him to give all his aid to the formation of a Polish 
legi The Government of this country were now sensible 
of oe ee be sey employi ee a, 
and had given directions for a supply of arms, 

dat the di of the commander of the Bisitiah fheees 
or the use of a Polish legion. That legion was likely, there- 
fore, soon to be formed, and he had no doubt that, animated 
by patriotic sentiments, when it came in contact with the 
soldiers of the Czar, it would give a account of them. 
He was anxious that all the Poles who were ableto doso 
should place their swords at the disposal of the Sultan. 
Many of them might prefer to serve directly under England 
or France, and he admitted that it would be preferable, but 
they would go on by ; and by- the Govern- 
ment of this country might be induced to 
steps for availing itself i 
sisting Russia in any way they were paving the way for the 
restoration of their country.” 

Lord Dudley Stuart disclaimed, on hehalf of the 
Polish nation, “the visionary projects of the Red 
——. 

rd Beaumont announced during the rege | 


amidst loud cheers, the news con the 
edition of the Times of the rate atone ig Omar 
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The treasurer announced that grants to the 


Pasha over General Liiders. 
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MAY MEETINGS. 

Tne numerous meetings which always occur in the 
merry month of May have already commenced. The 
Church Missionary Society held its annual meeting, 
on Tuesday, Lord Chichester in the chair. In the 
course of his speech he remarked that the present 
war is a chastisement inflicted on nations for their 
sins. With regard to the funds and operations of 
this society, the report affords some interesting 
statistics. Its total income last year was no less 
than 123,915/, an increase of 2983/, over that of 
last year. But it falls short of the expenditure, 
131,7831, and leaves a deficit of nearly 8682 The 
society has 118 stations, 1661 teachers of all classes ; 
and in all its stations throughout the world last year 
there were 107,000 attendants at the services. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society, celebrating 
its anniversary on Wednesday, under the presidence 
of Lord Shaftesbury, also brings to light some curi- 
ous statistics. The receipts for the year ending 
March 31, 1854, had been for the jubilee objects, 
66,507/. and for the million, Chinese Testament fund, 
30,4854. Under the head of general receipts there 
were, for Bibles and Testaments, 66,009/. ; and gene- 
ral purposes, 59,656/.; total, 125,665/., or an aggre- 
gate amount of 222,6591 The increase in the re- 
ceipts was more than 16,000/. as compared with the 
preceding year, and 8226/. as compared with any 
previous year. During the year the society had 
issued no fewer than 1,367,528 copies of the Bible at 
home and abroad, making the total number since the 
commencement of the society to be 27,938,631! 

The Governesses’ Benevolent Institution celebrated 
the eleventh year of its age, on Wednesday, by a 
great dinner at the London Tavern. Since it was 
founded this institution has relieved 3300 go- 
vernesses; and has provided sixty with small but 
certain incomes. The provident fund now amounts 
to 108,0002. invested in Government Securities. <A 
testimonial, well-deserved, was presented to the 
Reverend David Laing. The sum of 860. had been 
subscribed ; but Mr. Laing declined to accept more 
than 100/.—the remainder to be invested for the insti- 
tution. 

The annual meeting of the Society for the Libera- 
tion of Religion from State Patronage and Control, 


was held in Finsbury Chapel, on Wednesday, Mr. | 


Apsley Pellatt in the chair. The principal resolu- 
tion carried at the meeting was this, proposed by 
Dr. Archer, who ably put the case of the Dis- 
senters :— 

“That, regarding the liberation of religion from State 

tonage and control as of primary importance, this meet- 
ing rejoices at the improved position and prospects of the 
society existing for that object, and earnestly trusts that, 
strengthened by accessions to its ranks and an augmentation 
of its resources, it may prosecute its enterprise with growing 
energy and success.” 

Lord Shaftesbury, the most indefatigable of modern 
chairmen, presided over the twelfth annual meeting 
of the Field-lane Ragged School, on Wednesday. 
At this institution upwards of 2000 little ragged 
fellows have received some education since its com- 
mencement; but the chairman rightly remarked that 
little good can be done while these poor children 
leave the school for pestilential homes, unlearning 
there what they had been taught. In the Night 
Refuge, attached to the school, 26,399 persons slept 
last year. 

The Protestant Alliance does not seeem to flourish. 
At the annua! meeting on Thursday, Lord Shaftes- 
bury in the chair, the balance-sheet2showed a deficit 
of 2631: income 936/., expenditure 11991. 

The London City Mission, however, seems a more 
prosperous concern. Last year they raised an income 
of 27,484/., an increase of 10,0001. over the preceding 
year; their missionaries made 1,439,380 “ visits,” and 
distributed no less than 1,931,705 tracts. 





THE LANCASHIRE LABOUR-BATTLE. 
(From our Correspondent.) 


Preston, Thursday. 

Tue accounts which I have given latterly of the fail- 
ing funds of the Unionists will have prepared the 
far-sighted for the speedy termination of the struggle. 
Money, the sinews of all war, is of course absolutely 
essential to the further progress of such a battle as 
this has been, and when the combatants on one side 
have been living from hand to mouth, the stoppage 
of ~— must be immediately followed by a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. For some weeks past those who 
have had the welfare of the workpeople more at heart 
than the empty glory of a victory, which must have 
been injurious to all, have earnestly advised the aban- 
donment of the battle while yet the funds were undi- 
minished. This counsel, however, was disregarded, 
and the employers have now certainly good warrant 
for asserting that the operatives have been reduced 
to an absolute inability to hold out any longer. 

At the customary meeting of delegates from all 
the districts, held on Sunday last, at which it has been 
heretofore usual to make public delivery of the sums 
brought in, it was obvious that there was something 
wrong, for, after the meeting had been opened, the 





delegate for Padiham moved its adjournment, in 
order that the delegates might have a private consul- 
tation. On Monday morning a meeting of the opera- 
tives was called by the weavers’ committee, and 
then the murder was out. Mr. Baxendale, the chair- 
man, made a speech reviewing the entire struggle, 
and, after referring to the Stockport strike, and 
the threatened reduction of wages at Blackburn, he 
told the people’ frankly that funds were not forth- 
coming in sufficient plenty to warrant a continuance 
of the struggle. Mr. Cowell then took up the tale, 
and pronounced an elegy over the ten per cent, 
battle:— 


“Though it may be said (said he) that we, on the present 
occasion, have suffered a defeat, let me tell you, my respected 
friends, that had it not been for this agitation, which we are 
now bringing to a close, I feel perfectly satisfied that the 
operatives of Preston, Blackburn, Stockport, Manchester, 
and every other manufacturing town in the kingdom, would 
at this time have been working at 4 reduction of ten per 
cent. I believe we have prevented a reduction taking place 
for the next ten years, and that, if ever the time should come 
when another reduction is contemplated, it will never come 
under the denomination of a ten per cent. ‘That cry has so 
often resounded in the ears of the manufacturers of Preston 
that they will for ever be disgusted when they hear the 
name of ‘ten per cent.’ mentioned. While we now advise 
you to return to your employment, rest assured that when- 


ever a reaction takes place in the commercial affairs of this | 


country, the telling-note shall again be sounded in Preston, 
‘Ten per cent. and no surrender.’ But you, the workin 
bees of Preston, of Blackburn, and of other towns an 
districts, must be prepared for the emergency, and whenever 
the demand is made, if we have a good fund at our back, it 
is my decided conviction that the employers will give the 
advance rather than risk another turn-out. I have a word 
of advice to give to the masters of Preston. When two 
contending armies meet, and one has proved successful, I 
would ask the employers of Preston to reflect whether it 
would be right for the victorious army to pursue the enemy 
after they have grounded their arms, and ride roughshod 
over them? I hope the employers will take this advice. 
Now that we have withdrawn from the field, I hope and 
trust they will be willing to open their gates and let you re- 
suiae your work, Cheer up, lads and lasses. My heart is 
as warm in the cause as it was the first day I sounded my 
voice for the ten per cent.” In conclusion, the speaker 
urged his hearers, when they got to work, to contribute 1d. 
each per week, in order that they might raise a fund which 
would enable them at some future time to gain the object in 
struggling for which they had now been defeated. 

This address was received with the marked appro- 
bation and sympathy of the multitude. 

In the forenoon of Monday the following address 
informed the public of the final intention of the 
weavers’ committee :— 


“TO THE TRADES AND PEOPLE OF BRITAIN. 

“ Friends and fellow-countrymen,—We, the undersigned 
members of the executive committee of the Power-loom 
Weavers’ Association, beg to inform you that a combination 
of circumstances renders it imperatively necessary that we 
should lay before you the position of the Preston weavers, 

“The successful termination of the late strike at Stock- 
port, which was immediately followed by an advance of 
wages in Blackburn and other places, led us and the factory- 
workers of Preston to believe that the employers were in a 
position to give a similar advance, which was conceded by 
thirty-two of the employers, but was afterwards taken off 
through the refusal of four employers to ‘follow the praise- 
worthy example of the great majority of the trade. After a 
thirty-six weeks’ struggle we are obliged to bring the contest 
to a temporary Close. 

‘“* We have been compelled to adopt this alternative by the 
universal combination of the employers, whose paid agents 
have swept the three kingdoms for the means of destruction 
to the Preston operatives. These hirelings have been as- 
sisted in the circulation of their nefarious misrepresentations 
by a powerful but unscrupulous press, and by the miscalled 
guardians of the poor, who have emptied their workhouses 
of all that could crawl from the gates. 

“The employers have been further assisted in their unholy 
crusade by the recent proceedings of a portion of the over- 
lookers, who have lent or sold themselves to the employers 
to circulate through the country false statements respecting 
the position of Preston, which have had the effect of curtail- 
ing the amount of subscriptions in those towns where their 
misrepresentations have been made. Coupled with these 
obstacles, the Eastern war and the high price of provisions 
have operated as insurmountable difficulties in the continua- 
tion of the power-loom weavers’ struggle. The operatives 
have, therefore, been advised to resume work until a more 
favourable opportunity; as the time will come when that 
ten per cent. will be granted to the operatives which is now 
unjustly, and by might, withheld from them. 

“In conclusion, we beg that you will carry out the fol- 
lowing resolution, passed by the central committee at their 
meeting held on Sunday last:—‘ That the executive of the 
Weavers’ Association draw up an address to the country, 
stating the reasons that have brought the Preston strike to 
a conclusion, and soliciting the working classes to subscribe 
to support those whom the manufacturers have thrown upon 
the streets, and to pay off any engagements the executive 
have entered into.’ ” 

(Here follow the signatures of the committee.) 

The funds subscribed for the relief of the weavers 
were sufficient to admit of a payment of half-a-crown 
ahead being made, but the weavers were not dis- 
posed to content themselves with that pittance, and 
it therefore seemed best to the committee to close 
the agitation, and devote future subscriptions to the 
discharge of their liabilities, which are heavy. In 
spite of the failure of other bodies, the spinners, 


whose funds, as I stated in my last, are 


siderable, have resolved to continue the = 
| sive ee to their intentions in the ms 
| address, which appears at the head i 

balance-sheet :— Of this week 


“ Friends and fellow-work: —Whi 
the last seven months, been posasing ay prt. rat 
of that labour more es cially connected with _ 
and minders of England, other branches of fact vas 
have been maintaining their struggles for a fair ay labor 
their toil—the throstles, the card-room hende, aaa 
weavers. All these branches have. through the the 
circumstances, been compelled to a Sor med 
the contest; and the spinners and minders are _— 
alone to contend with the united capital of the he, 
facturing counties, for that which we held to be our riche + 
the first report we issued, and now assert to be our et 
this, the thirty-first report, namely, a just remunersene 
our labour. Persuaded that our claims are fr 
reason and justice, having at all times been willj 
our cause to an honourable arbitration, and to 
fully by the issue, and having taken the initiative jp 
step that could lead to a fair and permanent settlemens 
the dispute with our late employers to no effect, We are de. 
termined now, as on the first day we were locked ont, 49 
obtain by fair and peaceable means that for which we have 
| So long, so earnestly, and so honourably contended, This 

resolution to persevere in our demand was passed unanj 
| at the most numerous meeting Fae held in Preston of 

connected with the spinning and minding b on 
last, and is in entire accordance with the Wishes of the 
various districts which have so nobly supported us; and to 
those districts, as well as to the public generally, we take 
this opportunity of tendering our grateful thanks, and tras; 
they will still assist us in our efforts to obtain, Whilst acting 
in conformity with ‘ peace, law, and order,’ that advan, 
which we have an undeniable right.” 

The resolutions referred to were passed at a meet. 
ing of the whole body of the Preston spinners, held at 
the Albion Inn on Monday afternoon, and are to the 
following effect :— 

“ That we, the spinners and self-actor minders of Pry. 
ton, pledge ourselves to stand by the committee under ery 
circumstance, 

“ That we, the spinners and self-actor minders of Pry 
ton, do hereby pledge ourselves not to resume work until m 
have gained our object ; z. €., the same prices we had pr. 
vious to being locked out, or the average of the trade. 

“ That we tender our sincere thanks to the public api 
trades of the country for their liberal support, and begs 
continuance of the same during the remainder of th 
struggle, and especially acknowledge the noble exertions of 
the Amalgamated Committee of Trades.” 

From their balance-sheet it appears that th 
spinners have this week had a surplus of 601. 9s, 10}4, 
which they have carried over to their fund, or Jne- 
haustible Box, as they term it; which certainly does 
not look like a failure of funds. To test the feeling 
of the body, shop-meetings of the spinners aud 
minders were held yesterday, and the result wa 
such as to throw out no hore of a speedy surrender 
of the agitation on their part. 

The Amalgamated Committee, which receives, # 
I have before stated, the moneys subscribed by the 
general public, gives its approbation and support to 
the course resolved upon by the spinners; giving the 
following reasons for believing that that body wil 
be ultimately victorious :— 

“In the first place, the ‘ Associated Masters’ cannot pre 
cure unskilled labourers and make them into workers 
that branch any more than they could make similar bands 
into engineers, machinists, or any other branch of trie 
requiring a servitude of apprenticeship. In the next place, 
the spinners, &c., are a body united for years past witt 
their Colom throughout the manufacturing districts, who 
at the present time are contributing largely towards the 
support of the Preston operatives. Lastly, from the ™ 
sumption of labour at the opening of the mills up to the 
present time, there are only to be found about twenly 
spinners and piecers at work, the majority of whom at 
strangers, although their body numbers to the extent d 
about 3000 members.” 

In representing it as difficult to educate skilled 
spinners, I have reason to believe that the Unionists 
are mistaken. I know it to be a fact that many 
manufacturers have taken advantage of the stoppage 
of their mills to substitute self-acting mules fot 
common mules; and that they are fast te 
piecers to manage these machines. pre 

Anticipating the future conduct of the agitatioy, 
the Amalgamated Committee says :— 


“ We have been credibly informed that the noble peopk 
of Blackburn feel greatly aggrieved at the abrupt and wl- 
fortunate termination of the weavers’ strike at Preston. We 
ames that they a oe induced to flag wr: 
support of the le of Preston, in consequence 
evaeemibutiite at the card-room hands, and the untroe 
reports of persons who, we believed, were friends of the 
weavers’ cause; and now, discovering the real state of the 
case, they are determined to rally once more f 
brave men of Preston, and aid them in fighting the battle 
Labour. . . . y 

“ Before taking leave for the present it is here necessary 
to state that the liabilities of the weavers’ committee 
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eat, the agitation of their own districts will be con 
or a time There being also about two or three 
thousand unab! 


to resume work, in consequence 4 
spinners not returning to their employment on the — 
terms; and should the spinners remain out, of which 

can be little doubt, the great probability is that large aum- 
bers of the weavers already employed will be again forced 
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. +9 all likelihood ce a reaction favourable 
which by go) perl rostrated. The most 


in our estimate e weavers’ pr ings 
ate 
isation of a r and effective 
arrangement fr the, romriProve effective under similar ci- 
cumstances, like unto those under which they have been so 
cently placed ; one of the principal features of which will 
be the establishment of co-operation 1n the establishment of 
self-em , ent.” 
oe ed Committee includes in its 
L received from the United States by 
Reynolds's Newspaper, and this is stated to 
be “the first instalment of a continued support,” 
but by what body in the United States this money is 
subscribed does not appear. 
All pa cede, I do not think that the 
: will persevere in their present resolution to 
continue the contest. A consciousness of their power 
to do so may, perhaps, be very gratifying to their 
self-pride; but I do not doubt that on a calmer consi- 
deration of the present state of trade, and, above all, 
the knowledge that they, and they only, are the 
means of keeping some thousands of starving card- 
room hands out of work, will have the effect of 
bringing about 4 more pacific state of things. 
Generally speaking the resumption of work has 
off on both sides with perfect good humour, 
and (highly to the credit of the employers be it said) 
in some cases the operatives have been received with 
cordiality. In some cases a joke on both sides con- 
cluded the business; in others, money was given 
to celebrate the return to work with a little 
-making. I understand that some of the em- 
ployers have discharged a few of the raw and inex- 
perienced hands who have lately been pressed into 
their service, in order to make room for the return of 
the old ones. One master, on receiving his old weavers, 
said: “ Well, so you’re back again, eh!” “ Aye, 
measter; but it’s only for a bit.” “I think” (said 
he, very justly) “it'll be for a long bit.” So far as I 
have been able to ascertain, fewer ebullitions of 
feeling have been exhibited by the old hands against 
the “ knobsticks ” than might have been anticipated. 
One case, which has come to my hearing, stands, 
I should hope, alone. When the old hands hadturned 
in they were requested to sign their names in a book, 
which was stated to contain nothing more than an 
agreement to give a fortnight’s notice before quitting. 
When this was done, the manager informed them 
that they had signed an afreement not to support the 
Union; whereupon the hands indignantly declared 
that they would turn out again and support any 
consequences rather than be victimised by such a 
fraud. If this be true, it certainly was a most 
scandalous and contemptible stratagem. Al- 
though still in a most deplorable state as to 
finances, the card-room hands have also resolved to 
continue the struggle. Living on the poor pittance 
of a shilling a head, and such alms as they can get 
by promiscuous begging, they continue to make the 
most earnest appeals to their fellows. “We feel 
confident (say they) when you take our lamentable 
situation into your consideration, that you will not 
desert us now after the spirit we have displayed 
during the last thirty-six weeks.” In spite, how- 
ever, of these confident professions, I am inclined to 
believe that the strike of the card-room hands is 
entirely dependent upon that of the spinners, and 
will terminate directly that important body resumes 
work, until which time their services are altogether 
useless, and, indeed, cannot be accepted by the 
employers, 
Matters at Stockport hasten to their conclusion: 
the spinners only are opposed to a settlement. 
e reduction at Blackburn is yet uncertain, but 


the weavers there, at a meeting held last Tuesday, 


resolved upon a levy of 3d. per loom in support of 
Preston. 
‘The following article we copy from the Coventry 
erald. Itis no breach of confidence to say that 
we trace the hand of a manufacturer in that town, 
Practised in the masterly treatment of philosophical 
and economical subjects: — 


“ In thirty years’ time, perhaps, freedom of trade, and the 
ical agencies now at work, will have 
absurdity of war so evident to all, that 
Whatever may be the 
igs and dynasties, the true interest of nations 
it, but the development of their own internal 
We may still have to fight for nationalities and 
pate ” and absolutism, but when these 
are established, a People would not throw away its wealth 
kings have done fighting for power and 
family interest, is there no other battle 
fight. Hi the people have their own battle to 
git. Hitherto, they have only been ‘ villains,’ serfs, bonds- 
common sort,’ the beasts of burden of the rich, 


material and‘ mec! 
~— monstrous 
it will have become an i ili 
internat of Lin n impossibility. 
Is not conquest, 
Tesources, 
freedom, against dynasties 


m te But when 
aggrandisement, and 
to be fought? ” Yes, 


men, the ‘ 
the ‘hands’ of the ‘capitalist and milliqpaire,’ or 
* The tools, 
The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 
¥ myriads, when they dare to pave their way 


With human hearts—to what ?—a dream alone.’ 
Whoever reads the 


power ;’—Socialis 


ration of castes, and great inequality of condition, must give | or in an: where the 500 hands were all that could 
way before the increased calightecaeant of ‘oe pane enel, ee i i 

they will insist upon a more equal and just division of the 
joint produce. Capital hitherto has had unjust advan 
over 
. t. fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work,’ is the 
the o 
litical economist ;—what the workman will receive for 
day’s work must depend upon the law of supply and demand. | would be the consequence? 
If there -S man : : . - waliee neal 
w must fall, say they; if too few, wages must rise—if | country, the capitalist w 
vaeae is plentiful, i, like all other things, will be cheap; if |to fin 
scarce, dear. Very true; but who or what is to determine | would work for wages alone; 
whether there are too few or too many workmen—whe- |and his capital off to that coun 
ther labour is plentiful or scarce? i 
difference of opinion between master and men upon this | question fairly and boldly in the face ; 
very point, and a stoppage of work till they can agree. The 
master has hitherto had the strongest of arguments on his 
side—viz., ‘ You men shall starve if you do not agree with 
me.’ 
has always something to fall back upon; the lal 
ordinarily, must agree to terms, or starve. 
equal contest, and when urged against single men, or the |be fought; much is to be feared from 
operatives of some particular district, it has always been | prejudice of the workmen, but let the master be prepared 
successful. In disputes about wages, or the true value of | act his part wisely. 
labour, the workmen ought to be put upon an equality with 
the masters, and this can only be effected by their having a | falling market, and their funds failing they have 
fund, like them, to fall back upon while any dispute or strike 
is going on. 
raise a fund for the purpose, by a combination of al 
throughout the kingdom ; those in work to subscribe a small 
sum weekly towards the maintenance of others out of work in 
consequence of such dispute. This is but fair; the only fear 
is, lest this power should be misused by i, 
men becoming the tools of interested and designing men, 
This labour-battle has lasted at Preston for seven-and- 
thirty weeks, and several hundred thousand pounds have | 
been wasted in the strife; and all because the principle has 
not been 
be a fair 
masters can or cannot afford the 10 per cent., or whether 
they ought to pay it, has never been properly argued. We 
must not be beaten, say the masters,—if we are, the work- 
men will soon abuse their powers and our capital, or, at 


say the workmen, for our demand of the 10 
just demand, or, at least, no effort has yet been made to 
show us that it is not. Originally, that is, at the commence- 
ment of the dispute, we think the men were wrong, as they 


age aright, must see that its march is 
moer: democracy and the much-dreaded Socialism. De- 

¥, With its motto, ‘the people, the legitimate source 
im, or universal brotherhood, with 


i 
i 


bour, and the workman has not been proper! 


ative. Such a demand is all nonsense, says the 


il 


Bis 
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as wages; but i 
urers for the work to be done, |nation extended to the whole world, 
in all 
workmen elsewhere, in 
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el 
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It is time that capitalists began to look 


A strike is simply a | here to starve. 
the demand for 


uce is 


zg 
3 
8 
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the workman, and 
tween capita] and labour, to insist we 

capltaliot | undoubtedly be his ruin, yet, in one form or other, 

urer, ‘will continue to be made, till cireumstances shall at 

This is an un- make it impossible to refuse it. The labour- 
the i 


ire share of the joint 


rh 
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In the contests of labour with capital, the 


z 
ele 


is 


He has beaten the workmen no 
they were wrong in demanding an increase of wages 


a 


|starved into submission; but the time is at han 
This the men have discovered, and pea to | will probably be his turn to be beaten.” 
workmen 





COLLISIONS AT SEA: THE ERCOLANO. 
Owe of those events which, when adequately re- 
counted, make so deep an impression, occurred off 
the coast of Italy, last week; and one not adequately 
|accounted in the Channel this week—a collision at 


orant work- 


|sea ending with the sinking of a ship and the loss of 
lives. The steamer, Ercolano, when off the coast 
between Nice and the Antilles, was struck by the 
steamer Sicilia, and went down, causing the loss of 
forty-eight lives. As the incident is narrated by 
two of the survivors, we know some of the particu- 
lars. Mr. Charles Sansom, a passenger, had su 
with Sir Robert Peel. About midnight he his 
friend and went on deck to smoke a cigar. To his 
surprise, there was not one of the crew on deck 
except the man at the helm. He observed lights in 
the distance, making for the ship, and mentioned the 
fact, but the helmsman took no heed. A few mo- 
ments after there was a shock, the masts of the 
Ercolano fell, the vessel went down by the stern, 
a scene of horrible confusion followed, Mr. Sansom 
jumped into a boat with two sailors, cries of agony 
rang around from out the rolling waves, and the 
ship had disappeared. Here is an account of the 
scene by M. Claris, one of the passengers :— 

“ We left Genoa on the 24th, at twenty minutes to three 
o'clock; the weather was moderate, and the sea became 
calmer as we quitted the Gulf. At ten minutes before mid- 


roperly admitted that the rate of =“ ought to 
arala between master and man. Whether the 


We must not give in, 


least, our profits will never be safe. 
r cent. is a 


very frequently are in such cases. Latterly, however, we 
think the masters wrong. The men expressed their willing- 
ness to submit their case to arbitration, or to take the ave- 
rage wages of the cotton district: both these offers were 
refased y the masters, who would be satisfied with nothing 
but the unqualified submission of the men. They were 
fighting, they said, for the mastership of their own mills. 
This time last year the country was in a very different con- 
dition to what it is at present. Plentiful harvests, free trade, 
increased trade, emigration, had made labour scarce, and 
there was a general rise of wages throughout the country 
in consequence; and had the Preston operatives demanded 
their 10 per cent. at that time, they probably would have | ca 
got it without a turn-out, but they waited till the time was | night we were struck by the steamer Sicilia on the larboard 
past in which the masters could afford to pay it. They | side, between the paddle-box and the stern. The blow came 
waited till the increased price of provisions, consequent on | with such force that the Ercolano was nearly cut in two; 
scarcity here and abroad, had made trade bad. So much he water entered in torrents, the fires of the engines were 
more was paid for provisions that all manufactures were less |instantly extinguished, and the vessel enveloped in steam. 
wanted, and labour was in proportionately less demand. | All this was the work of a few seconds. At that awful 
The operatives had not sense to see this, and their contest, | moment I was smokiug a cigar below. I rushed on the deck, 
and alt the trying sacrifices they have made, have conse- | and saw the vessel rapidly going down by the stern. To de- 
quently all been made in vain. We think this contest need not |scribe the scene that then followed is impossible; women 
ave been so prolonged if a proper spirit had been shown |and children screaming—fathers seeking their children— 
by the masters. It has been a fight, on their part, entirely | husbands making desperate efforts to save their wives. Oh! 
for mastery. We are not aware that they have ever con- |I never shall forget the awful heartbreaking scenes I wit- 
descended to reason with the men, and to show why they |nessed. The water gained and gained upon us, and at last 
refused their demands; they have never yet fully admitted | we all went down. Fortunately I_ am a good swimmer, and 
that the rate of wages must be a fair bargain between | after keeping myself above water for ten minutes, I got hold 
master and men, The masters object to combination | of a plank, part of the paddle-box, and ultimately was taken 
among the men; but such a combination is the only thing - board the Sicilia, but not before I had been upwards of 
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that puts the workmen in a condition to make a fair |an hour in the most perilous of positions. 
bargain. So long as the master can say to his workmen, | “Sir Robert Peel was saved owing to his bravery and 
‘ Take what I offer, or starve,’ the bargain is. very likely to |sang-froid. The instant the accident happened he rushed 
be made slightly in his own favour. But the workman no jtot e forecastle, stripped himself, threw himself into the 
sooner begins to feel the increased power that combination | Seay, and swam until taken up by a boat from the Sicilia. 
gives him, than he talks of Labour Parliaments, and | Whilst swimming I saw some females rise to the surface of 
of sharing the profits as well as being paid his wages. This, | the water and then sink. One of them, before going down, 
toall masters at present, is rank Socialism, a thing hitherto | ceed out, ‘ Charles, Charles, my dearest Charles, save me!’ 
unheard of, and to be resisted at all costs. The present | This was twice or thrice repeated, and the unhappy being 
arrangement, with respect to wages, has existed so long, | was launched into eternity. . i 
that it is thought to be a natural law, and society it is sup- | “An English gentleman of the name of Knight made the 
posed could not exist without it. But if work were plentiful | most supreme efforts to save his family, but without suc- 
enough, and labour scarce enough for the workmen to insist | cess; and his wife, three young children, and their servant 
upon sharing the profits, there is nothing unjust in itself in | perished in his very sight. Mr. Knight, I am told, was 
the demand; it is only uncustomary because labour has | imself badly wounded, but succeeded in escaping a watery 
hitherto been in such excess, that capital has had it all itsown |grave. . . «. « 
way and made its own terms. In alive or working factory,the | ‘‘ 1 declare most solemnly, and in the presence of that 
capital may be said to represent the blood, the master the | God whom I implored when I thought my earthly career ter- 
head, and the workmen the body and hands, and all parts |minated, that the horrible misfortune which has plunged so 
are equally necessary to the efficient working, Suppose them | many families into mourning, is owing to the criminal negli- 
all met for the first time—500 men and a capitalist—to | gence of the two captains, neither of them being on deck at 
decide the terms upon which they should work together. |the moment of the accident; all the officers were below, and 
If the men, being the majority, were to say, we will allow | the Ercolano was left to the care of the steersman only. 
ou 5 per cent. for your capital, and 300/.a-year for your |I further declare, that if the usual precaution had been 
on work, in superintendence, and you shall pay us 15s. | taken, a simple look-out, the accident would not have ha 
per week, for our less difficult hand work, and then at the | pened; both vessels having their signal-lanterns alight, 
end of the year, after a fund has been reserved tor future |sea was not running high, and the night was clear and star- 
contingent losses, whatever profit shall result from our | light. As I said before, the ship was struck at ten minutes 
joint produce shall be divided equally between us, we | before midnight, and at six minutes before midnight she 
cannot see that there would be anything unjust in the | sank, and all was finished! 
proposition. It might, however, be unreasonable; for | “ It is a fact, which I state with , that the boats of 
the master would say, there are plenty of workpeople | the Sicilia were not lowered until after the Ercolano had 
besides yourself who at present are not receiving 15s. | gone down. Had the crew of the Sicilia been more 
per week, and they will doubtless be willing to work for | many lives might have been saved. The Sicilia 
wages alone, without sharing the profits afterwards, and |on the spot about an hour anda half. She ought, in 
therefore I must decline your services. If, however, this | opinion, not to have left before daybreak. The captain 
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ts war upon exclusive and unjust privilege, however, or upon 
Plea, acquired. The present anti Christian sepa- 


whatever 





factory required to be established in Australia at the pre- | the Ercolano, his son, and his officers, were all saved; 
sent time, or in California, or in the back woods of America, ' passengers drowned. 
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“ Bélieve the captain has much to answer for. At 
tho eat moment, T dptinetly nerd the ers call out 
‘Capita, captain!’ but the captain came not, He was 
asleep in his-cabin on the deck, and was first heard of when 


A Genoese paper says that fourteen passengers 
and twenty-two of the crew, including the captain 
and mate, were picked up by the boats of the Sveilia, 
Among the lost were Mr. Thomas Halsey, M.P., his 
wife, and child; and the Princess Cattaneo, from 
Naples. Among the saved were Mr. Charles San- 
som, Sir R. Peel, Mr. Charles Boston, Mr. George 
Wilkinson, Mr. Edward Dawnley, Mr. Edward 
Knight, and Mr. Charles Gresham. 

In the other collision—that in the Channel off the 
Start—no fewer than 200 lives were lost; but there 
was no one among the survivors: who could gra- 
phically tell the tale; and the catastrophe makes 
nothing like the impression it would have made had 
it been adequately recorded. All we know is that 
the Favourite, having on board 191 emigrants, and a 
crew of 14, was struck at sea, on the night of Friday 
last, by the Hesper ; that the captain of the Favourite 
and four seamen, all who were on deck at the time, 
leaped on board the Hesper, and were saved, and that 
the Favourite went down with all on board. 





THE BILL SYSTEM, 

Tue system of bill stealing was illustrated by a case that 
came before the Exchequer Court this week, Sherwood, an 
attorney, sued a young man named Meiklam for a bill of 
100%, The defendant, Mr. John Meiklam, was a young 

tleman, the son of a person of a large fortune in Scot- 
fand, who had, at the request of a person named Elliott, 
entrusted to him a bill at two months for 100/. to get dis- 
counted for him. Elliott bronght this bill to one Newcome, 
clerk to the firm of Vincent and Day, attorneys in Paper- 
buildings, in the Temple, and gave it to him on the under- 
standing that he was to ‘get it dene” in a few days. This 
was six or seven days after the date of acceptance; and 
Newcome and his brother, who kept a betting-office, gave 
Elliott 117. as a loan to himself, but he understood that was 
to go out of the bill. Newcome returned the bill to Elliott 
eleven days before it was due, and Elliott brought it to a 
man of the name of Welshman, who refused to discount it 
at so short adate. Elliott then returned the bill to Newcome 
He denied that he had ever heard of Sherwood, except that 
he was an attorney, and that Newcome said that if Mr. 
Meiklam would beeome a client of Sherwood’s he might have 
what manen he wanted. Nothing more was heard of the 
bill until Sherwood wrote a letter to Meiklam, stating that 
he held an overdue acceptance of his, had sued the drawer, 
and obtained judgment against him, but was now obliged to 
proceed against the acceptor. The Court called upon the 
plaintiff to prove the consideration. 

Mr. Petersdorff addressed the jury for the plaintiff, and 
commented on the reckless cenduct of the defendant, who 
hed seattered speculative bills, to the amount of 5000/., 
about the world, in the course of four years, being now only 
two-and-twenty years of age. It was also clear that conside- 
ration had been given to Elliott for the endorsement. Mr. Sher- 
wood’s case was that Newcome was in Sherwood’s debt to the 
amount of nearly 90/., and being importuned for payment 
handed over the bill to Sherwood without communicating to 
him the circumstances under which it was entrusted to him. 
Thomas Hagarth Newcome was then called, and in his 
examination in chief supported this statement. He had been 
indebted to Mr. Sherwood in about 60/. or 70/., and in January 
had applied to Sherwood to defend him in an action brought 
against him. Mr. Baron Alderson; Where? At the Old 
Bailey? Witness: Not exactly, my lord. Mr. Baron Al- 


derson: Next time, perhaps. The bill was taken to Sher- | 


wood a few days before it became due. The witness further 
stated that he did not remember whether he told Sherwood 
that the bill had been given to him to get discounted. Mr. 
Baron Alderson: “I think I could cure this bill system by 
making it a felony. It is perfectly disgraceful. It would 
be a most beneficial act if any gentleman would take the 
snbjeet in hand, and bring in a bill making such a trans- 
action a felony. If such an “act of Parliament were passed 
the good effected would be incaleulable, and the parties 
would be at the bar at the Old Bailey.” 

At this point of the case Mr. Petersdorff said that he 
would elect to be nonsuited. Mr. James said that he must 
have a verdict for the defendant, or have the case goon. The 
Judge said that he could not prevent the plaintiff from being 


nonsuited. A grosser fraud he had never seen or heard of. | 
The bill was ordered to be impounded, and the plaintiéf was | 


called and nonsvited. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Court records are rather showy this week. The 
young Prince Arthur's birthday was gaily kept on 
Mon y; the Queen giving a juvenile ball in the 
Throne-rocm, and treating the youngsters to sup- 
per afterwards in the state dinner room. On Wed- 
nesday there was a Levee at St. James’s Palace. 
‘The Queen and her husband have been to the French 
Plays, the Italian Opera, and the Princess’s Theatre, 
Lord Elgin took his leave of her Majesty on ‘Thurs- 
day, on his return to Canada, as Governor-General. 
The new Swedish Minister, Admiral Virjin, dined 
with the Queen on the same night. 





The Queen has appointed Mr. Hugh Nas, Ho ef 


: *Mahon, 
to be non-elective Members of the Legislative Council of the 


Childers, Mr. Edward Grimes, and Mr. Charles 


colony of Victoria. 
Letters patent have been passed under the Great Seal, 


appointing Lientenant-General Sir Hew Dalrymple Ross, 
RUB. to be Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Sir William Parker succeeds Sir Francis Ommaney as 

flag-officer ut Plymouth. The term of the latter has ex- 
ired, 

. Mr, John Robert Godley has resigned his age as 
Chief Commissioner of Income-tax in Ireland. Mr. Godley 
is in good repute for conciliation. ‘ 

The Duke of Argyll presided at the annual distribution of | 
the prizes to the students in medicine at the University 
College of London, last Saturday. 

There are now three regimental coloneleies at the o- 
of the Commander-in-Chief—those of the Royal Horse | 
Guards, vacant by Lord Anglesey’s death; of the 70th 
Foot, by General Halls; and of the 86th, by General 
Parkes. 

The Duke of Newcastle has appointed Mr. George Fer- | 
guson Bowen, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, Perma- 
nent Secretary to the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands, in the room of Sir Jolm Fraser, R.C.M.G., who is 
about to retire on his pension, after 20 years’ service in that 
ag 
Sir Robert Peel safely returned home on Thursday—all 
the more welcome, perhaps, on account of his late escape. 

Mr. Kennedy has retired from the commissionership he 
held in the Woods and Forests, in consequence, it is said, of 
the pending investigation. 

astings will shortly be called upon to choose a new 
member, as Mr. Brisco is about to resign. The names of 
Mr. North, Liberal, and Mr. Crake, Tory, are mentioned as 
candidates. 

Dr. Whewell has commenced a series of lectures on the 
Influence of Seienece on Education, at the Royal Institution, 
Prince Albert in the chair. 

We are glad to state that Mr. James Wilson, M.P., whose 
health had given way in consequence of his laborious atten- 
tion to his official duties, has made sufficient progress 
towards recovery to justify the expectation that he will 
shortly be uble to resume his attendance at the Treasury — 
Globe. 

Mr. Wentworth, the gentleman to whose efforts the new 
constitution adopted by the New South Wales Legislature 
is due, is to have a statue set up in his honour at Sydney. 

The new alderman for the ward of Queenhithe is Mr. 
Rose. He defeated his opponent, Mr. Croll, by 37 to 25. 
Our readers will remember that the vacancy was oceasioned 
by the death of Mr. Alderman Hooper. 

On Highgate-hill, until within a few days, stood the 
stone upon which fond tradition tells us sat the famous 
Dick Whittington, when he heard Bow bells ring out, 
“ Turn again, Whittington, Lord Mayor of London.” The 
stone has been removed to make room for a public-house. 

Colonel Dawson and his eglleagues in the Metropolitan 
Sewers Commission are very naturally anxious to = their 

ts. In reply to an inquiry ata meeting, on Tuesday, 
Mr, R. Jebb said that he could not give any information as 
to what progress has heen made with the Government bill 
for reconstructing the commission; but he believed it would 
be shortly introduced. 





Memorials, addressed to her Majesty, are now in the course 
of signature, soliciting a free pardon for the mayor of Rye, 
now under sentence in Newgate for perjury. 

The Waterford News says:—“ Mr. Dargan has advertised 
for 250 men for the works at the Kilkenny side of the river. 
As yet he has not been able to procure anything like the re- 
quisite number.” 

We understand that the scrutiny of the votes for the 
election of a churchwarden has resulted in a majority for 








Mr. Davidson, and legal steps will be taken to prevent Mr. 
Westerton exercising the office. At an influential meeting 
of the parishioners, held on Saturday, it was unanimously 
resolved to spare no expense in defending the services as at 
present conducted at St. Paul's, from whatever quarter they 
may be assailed, and a defence committee of noblemen and 
gentlemen was formed for that purpose.— Chronicle. 
| Accounts from Jamaica to the 10th of April bring the 
| long expected intelligence that the Council had passed the 
| Responsible Government Bill by a majority of one; and 
that Governor Barkly had instantly given it his assent. 
| The Town Council of Manchester has adopted a sensible 
| recommendation from a cominittee—that the cab trade be 
| thrown open to free competition. : 
| General “ George Neville de Strabolgie Plantaganet Har- 
| rison” has turned up in Constantinople. It seems he was to 
head the Greek conspiracy, which prematurely exploded 
some time ago by the arrest of the Russian Baron Oelsner. 
| There was a thunder-storm at Leeds on Tuesday. Two 
workmen were killed, and several greatly hurt. 

Our sailors of the revenue service have been too fast in 
mong up Russian ships. Several of the recent captures 
| have been dismissed, as they were not legal prizes—one or 
more having sailed from France. 

There has been a ridiculous rumour afloat this week, pro- 
ay by a Frenchinan, through Lloyd's agents, that a 

‘rench barque has been taken by a Russian frigate twenty 
leagues from Cardiff. The gascon fougue escaped by swim- 
ming, he says. Whether the rumour be true or false, the 
Admiralty have rightly sent two steamers to look after the 
alleged frigate. 

A gentleman, and member of Parliament in bygone 
years, showed on Thursday how to get through 12,0002. a- 








year. To sober mortals it seems a feat equal, at least, to 
pouring fifty sorts of wine out of one bottle, 10 be possessed 
of 12,0000. a-year, and to make a climax in the Queen's | 
Bench. Yet this is what has been done by Mr. Sackville 
Walter Lane Fox. Since the spring of 1853 he has been in 
the Queen's Bench; and on Thursday he applied for his | 
discharge in the Insolvent Court. His debts were— | 
168,8031., 36,7491. of which were without consideration, 
and 28,0000. unsecured. Among the items were a contested 
| election in 1841, 7,000/.; an Italian warehouse, 6002; and 
| fishmonger, 500/. Mr. Fox's income was in the gross 
| 17,0002. a-year, and deducting rent and other charges, 
12,0001. There were two opposing ereditors—a money 








ee 
lender and the Italian warehousemen, <u and Butler, 
in Regent street. But Commissioner Law ought’ the in 
solvent was entitled to his discharge. 

The Reverend Charles Lowder, one of the ecurates of gt, 
Barnabas, has appeared in the Westminster Police Court, 
and publicly expressed his regret at having supplied eggs to 
the chorister boys, for the of pelting a man 
ing a board about the streets announcing t name af the 
candidate for the office of churchwarden who did not happen 
to share the eminent confidence of Mr. Lowder. 

A clever thief, named Koope, managed to steal some:6002, 
worth of jewellery, at Birmingham, this week, and 
arrested for it. He went to a jeweller’s, pretending he had 
come from Australia to give orders; while looking over the 
stock, he abstracted jewels to the above amount. He 
and promised to return in a few hours, Meanwhi 


| jewellers found out their loss; discovering that Koope bag 


set off for Manchester, telegraphed a description of himto 
the police there, whoseized him as he left the train! 





Eight persons were burnt to death in the house of ‘a beer. 
shopkeeper named Brossette, at Whitechapel. On 
morning the policeman on duty observed that the house wag 
on fire. He instantly made efforts to rouse the inmates, and 
succeeded in waking Brossette and his wife. By this time 
the fire-escape arrived, and Wood, the escape-man, rushed 
up to the window where Mrs. Brossette was for 
seized her in his arms, and one of the children in hi 
and carried them down the ladder, ee in and res- 
cuing two other children and the father. He aloo attempted 
to enter another window, but the an caught fire. On 
searching the ruins there were found eight bodies—all 
foreigners. An inquest was held, and the jury returned the 
following verdict:—‘ That the deceased s were found 
dead in the ruins of a fire which teok place at No. 1, Cal. 
chester-street, see pn but how or by what meaus'the 
said tire was caused we have no legal evidence toshow; and 
we (the jury) cannot separate without expressing the deep 
sense of the services rendered by the fire-escape 
the policemen, and others, in endeavouring to save the lives 
of all persons in danger, and particularly of those a Fee 
and in clearing the ruins to recover the missing bodies. 

Incendiary fires have been frequent of late in Manchester; 
or, perhaps, it would be more correct to say that the ia 
surance offices believe incendiaries abound in Mauchester, 
Their agents held a meeting on Thursday, and resolved steps 
should be taken to stop incendiary fires. 

One of the most fearful operations in surgery was per- 
formed upon a patient, last week, at the Mesmeric wer 
in Weymouth-street. Mr. Tubbs, surgeon, first placed 
patient, a woman named Flowerday, in @ mesmeric sta 
and then cut a cancer from her right breast. She felt nothing 
whatever of the operation. 





The Parliamentary Committee on the Wellington Dock 
Bill have decided that, considering the present state and 
prospects of the country and trade, it is inexpedient to 
sanction at present any new works of this description, The 
enterprise, which was extremely popular among the com, 
mercial classes on the Southwark side of the metropolis 
must therefore be deferred till a more prosperous time. 

It appears from a Parliamentary paper just issued that all 
interest on the Russian-Dutch loan up to the present time 
has been paid up, and that the original debt still remainsdus 
of 472,5181. 4s. 9d. 

Another Parliamentary paper shows that the sums of 
money paid out of the Consolidated Fund, under the acts of 
2 and 8 of Will. IV.,c. 121, upon that part of the Greek 
Loan guaranteed by this country, amounts to 503,6020. 16s. 
5d. The amount repaid by the Greek beset od 
1848, has heen 31,084/. 11s. 8d., leaving 472,518/. 4s. 9d. a8 
balance due. 








Puatscrigt. 
~ Sarurpay, May 6th. 


Ix the House of Commons, in reply to Mr. F. 
Frencn, Sir J. Granam stated that a despatch had 
been received which contained the intelligence from 
Odessa, which Lord Clarendon stated in the other 
House. ‘a 

In reply to Mr. Cospey, Lord J. Russet sai 
Lord Stratford had induced the Turkish re | 
to diminish the severity of the edict expelling @ 
subjects from Turkey. 

Mr. GLADSTONE stated, in answer to Mr. Lanov- 
CuERE, that it was not intended to bring forward any 
bill this session for regulating the civil service. 

Sir James Grauam brought forward the aa 
plemental Naval Estimates in committee of § a 
The sum required was 4,533,731/., of which 461,71 
is for wages to seamen, 11,000/. of it being rege 
for 5000 additional men in the last six months; 
sum of 200,0001. is for victualling 10,000 men = 
year: the naval stores required an addition of 699, 
The largest sum is 3,096,700/. for the perme nen 
army departments, that is, the transport al 
veyance of troops and stores. . 

Mr. Bainuie took the opportunity of calling te 
tion to the subject of the entry of naval ca 8 Ade 
the service, and the system of patronage at . x4 
miralty, for which he was rebuked by Mr. ‘illing 
who thought it was not an occasion for any Cav 
with details. 

The debate then went on principally among naval 


members. 
Mr. Bernat Osnorne vindicated the — 
sition of the Admiralty patronage, and oD 
of the strictures of the press: on Admiral 
and in this he was supported by Mr. Stafford. 
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: : his gratification at the 
Mr. "Cospe®’ este private property in the 


carrying om tas expressed his hope that if the cor- 

Siro ee on the subject of the Black Sea was not 
considered satisfactory, ® motion would be brought 
forward. Be strongly vindicated the conduct of 
‘Admiral Dundas, and the whole conduct of affairs 
nn ee made an attack on Lord Aberdeen, 
aud declared if he had never been Minister there 
would have been no war; but being in the war, he 
would not. interrupt the unanimity in voting the 

‘og which ought to prevail, He then made an 
claborate attack on Mr. Gladstone’s financial pro- 
ceedi and accused him of endeavouring to mys- 

and delude the country by a plurality of budgets. 
a oo J. Russect said he thought war would have 
come evén if Lord Derby had been Minister. He 
the financial policy of the Government and 
vindicated the principles on which the war had been 
undertaken, and expressed his gratification at the 
prospect of its being humanely conducted. 

Mr. Henuer carried on the discussion, and Mr. 
M, Gupson was very powerful in denouncing the 
destruction and confiscation of private property in the 

of the war. ‘ 

The votes were agreed to, after a short discus- 


oe. §,Heenert then brought up the supplemental 
Army Estimates. The augmentation now proposed 
would increase the army t6 160,000 men. He pro- 
posed to re-organise the regimental system, and make 
them/all consist:of twelve companies, eight to form 
the service battalion and four the reserve; but the 
number of men in each company would vary in 
number in time of war from that in time of peace, 

which means it might at once be contracted or ex- 
panded to the extent of 50,000 men. The number in 
war would be 1400 mento a regiment. The number 
about to be raised this year in addition to the present 
force was 42,000 men. It was not likely that number 
would be raised in one year; but he looked princi- 
pally to the militia. The number of men now to be 
voted was 14,779. 

A brief discussion followed, and the vote was 
agreed to. 

In the House of Lords, in reply to the Marquis 
of CrawnicarvE, 

The Earl of CLarenvon said, that a despatch had 
been received, stating that Admiral Dundas had 
destroyed the Imperial mole batteries, and the 
Russian ships at Odessa, but the town had been re- 
spected, and the loss to the allied fleets was only 
eight men killed and eighteen wounded. ‘The fleets 
had sailed:towards Sebastopol. 

Lord Repgspate complained of the manner in 
which the newspapers had spoken of the delay of 
the Duke of Cambridge in proceeding to the seat 
of war. 

The Duke of Newcastin said such aspersions 
should be treated with contempt. The Duke had 
acted under the instructions of the Government, 
displaying the greatest ability and with great suc- 
cess, and had always been eager to go to his post. 

The Rarl.of Harpwioke hoped that the officers 
employed in the Kast would have the moral courage 
to treat attacks on them of this nature with the in- 
difference they deserved. 

The Marquis of, CLayntcarpr brought on the 
affair of the escape of the Russians from the Cireas- 
sian forts, and insinuated some connivance on the 
part.of the steamers which witnessed the departure 
of the Russian squadron. 

The Earl of Crarexpon showed that Captain 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
Hs ta taagygyibo to aatrnedtcen Vie mass of letters we re- 
ceive. eir insertion-is often delayed, owing to a press 
of matter; and when omitted it is- ity: from rea- 
cue quite independent of the meri the 
on. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 
Whatever is intended for insertion must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer; not 

for publication, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected: communications. 


All letters for the Editor shouldbe addressed to 7, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, London. 


Communications should always be legibly written, and*on 
one side of the paper only. If long, it increases the diffi- 
culty of finding space for them. 
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Public Afvirs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the world is by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—Dr,. ARNOLD 

















SURVEY OF THE WAR. 

THE present moment seems favourable for a 
survey of the warlike operations which have 
been effected within the last six weeks, so 
far as we can make them out from the 
confused and contradictory reports that flood 
the newspapers day by day; premising that 
much of what we write may be inaccurate, 
but answering at least for this, that it shall 
not misrepresent the facts which have 
appeared before the public. 

At the beginning of March the Russian 
position consisted of a chain of posts, more 
or less strong, running from Galatz to the 
banks of the Danube above Kalafat. Behind 
them rose the Carpathians; in their front 
ran the Danube; and sweeping away to 
the north, the high road to Russia, whence 
alone they could receive such supplies and 
reinforcements as were needed. On the 
banks of the Danube itself, at Giurgevo and 
other places, they showed a front to the 
Turks; and a strong body, up to quite 
recently, menaced the lines at Kalafat. But 
they did not hold both banks of the Lower 
Danube, a matter of great importance, both 
as regarded the security of their line of 
communication and the possession of the 
Danube itself. Towards the close of March, 





Jones, of the Sampson, acted in strict conformity 
With his instructions, 
The House adjourned at a quarter to seven, 





The bedy of the Marquis of Anglesey was borne 
off to Lichfield Cathedral, yesterday, escorted to 
bw Euston Station by a squadron of the Horse 
— (Blue), and followed by many mourncrs. 
oh the funeral took place, ‘and the remains of 

© gallant old soldier repose in Lichfield Cathedral. 





aan lotest news from the Baltic shows that our 
be and their squadrons are full of activity, 
Of He no striking results have yet been realised. 
pa ‘on Point, one of the war ships was fired at, 
Stockhal the shot fell short. Admiral Napier visited 
with King heer 24th of April, and had an interview 
our Sect ar. The Swedes are delighted to see 
— ates news from Odessa appeared in a third 
the S308 the Times, yesterday, stating that, “ On 
few hy of April the allied fleets destroyed, in a 
the lie all the fortifications, the batteries, and 

Military stores. Two powder magazines blew 
UP, and twelve vessels of war were sunk, The 
- vessels ‘were saved. ‘The loss of the 
can Rusa five killed and six wounded. Thir- 
‘iheen oT ml vessels laden with munitions were 

opel.” te fleet left in the direction of Se- 


as our readers know, they effected the passage 
| of the Lower Danube, not without loss, and 
|the Turks withdrawing, = occupied the 
Dobrudscha. Having accomplished this, their 
engineers endeavoured to secure the mouths of 
the Danube against the combined fleets ; and 
‘simultaneously with the march of General 
Liiders through the Dobrudscha, Prince 
Gortschakoff drew down upon Silistria and 
established strand batteries opposite that 
‘fortress. Yet another movement was made 
a few weeks later. In order to support any 
offensive movement from Bucharest upon the 
centre of the Turkish position, the troops 
hitherto engaged in watching Kalafat and 
hovering on the Servian frontier, were sud- 
denly marched to the left bank of the Schyl, 
and probably to the left bank of the Aluta. 
Meanwhile, General Liiders, whose advanced 
guard was roughly handled at Czernavoda on 
the 20th, but whose superior numbers secured 
him from any serious check, pushed forward 
his columns beyond Trajan’s Wall, and bent 
his course to the right, evidently with the in- 





419 
tria. Thus, whatever may be the of 
the Russians, it would appear ‘their 
columns point, on their right-to Rusteehdk,- 
on their centre to Silistria, and on'their 16% 
to the road leading, on the one hand ‘te: 
— on the other to Pravadi. er 

course a corresponding | i 
taken place in the vontionich the Revkiait 
army. When once the Russians got afoot. 
ing in the Dobrudscha, and redueed the ‘ 
fortresses, it beeame untenable, and OQmaz 
Pasha ordered the troops to fall back upom 
the entrenched camp at Schumla. This moves, 
ment, we know, has been-effeeted. The Ostee. 
man General had, on the 16thof April, somes 
thing like 70,000 men under his hand in thie 
stronghold ; Basardschich was also occupied, 
and scouting corps were thrown forward im 
the direction of Silistria and Rassova to .ob- 
serve the Russians. Farther to the left the 
links connecting Schumla with Widdin were 
the river fortresses and tsehuk, 
Sistova, Nicopolis, Rahowa—while on the 
left bank of the Danube, the admirably chosen. 
ition of Kalafat, and the retreat of the 

ians, left it to the discretion of the Otte- 
man commanders whether they would.or not 
follow and harass, or the right of the 
Russians. Nor is this the only advantage 
which the change of position seems to have. 
given the Turks. It is admitted that Ge- 
neral Liiders was in a precarious position. 
On his right ran the Danube, cutting him 
off from support on that side; on hig 
left the Black Bea, occupied by the combined 
fleets; in his rear the desert Dobrudscha, 
‘Omar Pasha was watching his movements 
with a keen eye; we have yet to learn the 
results. The = of loss and gain by 
‘both sides would seem to be thus; the Turks 
‘have lost the command of the Lower Danube, 
and with it the power of co-operating with 
‘the fleets in opening that river; but t 
have regained the initiative on their 
and are concentrated in their centre. The 
Russians have gai the command of the 
Lower Danube, and with it the power of 
obstructing the opening of the mouths by 
the allied squadrons; but they have lost 
their unity by placing the Danube between 
the main body and the corps of General 
Liiders, 
Such is the position of the armies. The 
report that reached London, on Wednes 
afternoon, that Omar Pasha had d 
General Liiders does not appear to be war- 
ranted by facts. The conflict referred to is 
probably that at Czernavoda, which, we are 
told, took place on the 20th, the day named 
in the Vienna despatch as the date of the 
conflict “between Silistria and Rassova.” 
There is every reason to believe that the 
Ottoman commander would not strike a blow 
until joined by the allied forces, unless he 
clearly saw an opportunity which it would be 
criminal to let slip. 

Beyond what we have stated there are few 
details of warlike movements. It is certain 
that Odessa has been bombarded; but the 
details are still wanting. It is probable that 
attacks have been commenced at the Suling 
mouth of the Danube; but a telegraphic 
despatch is our only warrant for the assertion. 
At all events, it 1s the duty of the allies to 
open the Danube, and no doubt the Admirals 
will fulfil that duty. 

Turning from Europe to Asia, we find the 
Turkish force at Kars every day deriving new 
strength, new discipline, and fresh co 
from the inspiration of General Guyon, un 
whom they are fortifying Kars an paring 
either foaled ~ ieivate But there us 
no news from the Russian positions, which 
are probably much the same as they were last 
autumn. In the Caucasus, however, the 
Circassians are on the alert, and no doubé 








tention of co-operating in the siege of Silis- 


Schamy! will find work for his perennial foes. 
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DIGGINGS FOR MR. GLADSTONE. 
Tz tenders received at the Treasury on the 
2nd inst. did not cover the whole of the first 
series of Exchequer-bonds payable in 1858, 
and for the other two series repayable re- 
_ in the two subsequent years. 
; were very few tenders. No doubt the 

‘motives which restrained subscribers would 


: aes in the circumstances which attended 


© pro . On the previous night Lord 
Grey, Teed Monteag, and Lord Clanricarde 


joined the Opposition in the endeavour to 
damage the Government finance. The sub- 
ject before the House, indeed, was the second 
og be the Income-tax Bill, which was not 
Mr. Gladstone’s loan ; and so far as the subject 
before the House went, it would appear that 
the grumblers had no warrant for their com- 
plaints, since the bill passed almost without 
a word, except a protest, in which we entirely 
concur, from Lord Brougham against any 
such tax as an income-tax. But leaving the 
measure under their consideration undis- 
turbed, Lord Grey, Lord Monteagle, and 
Lord Clanricarde made a series of complaints 
implying so many charges against Mr. Glad- 
stone, and using lan e intended to sug- 
gest that the finance of the country was in a 
state of danger—that Mr. Gladstone had not 
succeeded in his stock commutation of last 
year, because he was unacquainted with 
finance—and that he was opening a career 
which would so reduce the balance in the 
Exchequer as to leave a deficiency. Lord 
Grey talked about “the serious statement”’ 
that there were 2,800,000/. of “ deficiency” 
bills; and he warned the House against the 
time when the cashier of the Bank might be 
obliged to disappoint the public creditor, and 
might ask to have time in paying dividends! 
Altogether it is impossible to imagine a more 
monstrous fabrication than that suggested by 
these complaints when there is an actual 
surplus of revenue, when Mr. Gladstone has 
shown the most minute acquaintance with the 
details of finance, when his conduct of our 
taxation has been such that his benefits have 
already reached the humblest households, and 
when the plans he has laid before the country 
—however controverted by some that have 
interests arrayed against them—have re- 
ceived approval from those who have a prac- 
tical as well as theoretical knowledge of the 
subject. The three lords whom we have 
named, Lord Grey, Lord Monteagle, and 
Lord Clanricarde, are Whigs, who expected to 
have been promoted with the new Ministry : 
two are out of place, and one holds nothing 
better than a patent office. It is for this 
reason that we find the trio singing the doleful 
ditty of “danger to the country” from “ defi- 
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price of consols, or to railway debentures, or 
to discount for doubtful bills of exchange be- 
tween private parties. The maiden aunt, 
indeed, could tell the other two that railways 
are bottoms as uncertain as Russian ships ; 
the tradesman remembers 1825, and the 
retired colonel knows that there is a difference 
between Exchequer-bonds and consols at 
three per cent., especially as the bonds are to 
be paid off at par in four, five, or six years. 
Stil they cannot fix the price,—they would 
tender, if they only knew what to offer. 
If they were to offer, say 87, Mr. Gladstone 
might laugh at them, and they are all three 
rather too tenacious of their own repute for 
common sense to relish the idea of being 
laughed at by so gentlemanly and so clever a 

erson as Mr. Gladstone. On the other 

and, if they make a short cut and offer a 
hundred pounds, which in their own mind 
they would feel to be a very satisfactory 
mode of lodging the said hundred with its 
companions, they feel that they might have 
got more ; and no man likes to give away his 
money “to the nation.” So they would wait 
and see what other persons did. That this 
was the feeling of the country was shown by 
the circumstance that as soon as Mr. Glad. 
stone stated his real price, 98/7. 15s., the 
public began to send in their tenders. The 
tradesman felt glad that he had escaped 
exposing a vulgar ignorance, and making Mr. 
Gladstone laugh at him by offering 87; and 
the maiden lady reflected that 25s. on the 
10027. amount to 12/. 10s. on the 1000/., and 
would quite cover the cost of her clothing 
during the year; for she can make the same 
sum go as far as most women with a draper 
and dress-maker. 

Still she does not exactly know what an Ex- 
chequer-bond is, nor the shop where she can 
onal to buy one. Ifshe could only learn that, 
her thousand pounds would be safe ; but she 
does not like to expose her ignorance—what 
woman does !—to some people, and does not 
like to take advice of others about anything 
so tempting as a 10007. She took advice in 
1846, and the advice took her to Capel-court. 
It is an adviser that she wants, iol perhaps 
when the public becomes better acquainted 
with Exchequer-bonds, and English people 
have seen the documents, the ins and outs 
of this proceeding will become better under- 
stood, and the direct appeal which the Chan- 
cellor has made to the public will receive a 
more complete answer. 

It is desirable that it should be so, for if 
democracy is valuable in anything, it is 
in trade. It is by a perfect freedom of bar- 
tering that a public Minister can find out 


‘on what terms he can procure assistance. 


We are confident that there are millions of 


ciency” through Mr. Gladstone’s defaleations, | money lying idle in the hands of those private 


when there is a surplus, and England enjoys | persons who are financially called “the public,” 
an unmeasured amount of wealth, freer from | and whom we have ventured to represent by 


the oppression of taxes than it has ever been. 


But the day after that night of dismal fore- | 


bodings was the day for receiving the tenders, 
and it was well known that the public had 
been hanging back, wanting to find out how 
it should settle its price. This was natural 
enough, for the public is not “up” in such 
matters. Ask any given colonel on half-pay, 
who has a few spare thousands which he 
would be glad to place in safety; ask your 
maiden aunt, half of whose “little all’ was 
invested in railway shares and thus swamped, 
and who is tee nervous about the other half; 
ask the retired tradesman, who has some part 
of his accumulated affluence lodged in a 
joint-stock bank, where it makes him as 
uneasy as if it were on board a Russian ship ; 
—ask these people to tell you off-hand what 
would be a fair price per cent. for an Ex- 
chequer-bond ? and their replies would tell 
you how desirous they were of concealing 
their greenness, by obscure allusions to the 


| 





the maiden aunt, the retired tradesman, and 
the colonel on half-pay ; sums which might 
be lodged with the Minister, most safely for 
the owners—and profitable too—and which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might obtain 
on honester terms than those which he is 
obliged to give to the Caucasians that trade 
upon the State, and make their profits out 
of “ deficiencies.” 





THE RUSSIAN HEDGEHOG. 
Ir becomes a most interesting question now, 
what is the power of Russia? Can the Em- 
peror Nicholas, by standing to his guns and 
firing at everything that ventures to come 
within range, beat back the steady advance of 
the powerful armaments of the Western 
Powers? The question is not can we take 
Russia—but can we be prevented from de- 
stroying the Russian strongholds in the 
Baltic, and from bombarding St. Petersburg ? 











[Sarurpay, 


Most minds seem just now to be i 
that sanguine pitch, and most oma 
have become so feverish that th 
daily victories to be served up with’ the eggs 
and toast, and the Times. Great impat; 
has seized the noisier part of the public, the 
ee although they must know better 
artfully increase the excitement, and ; 
seem almost to think that we cannot 
transmit — news of battles, but a y win 
them “by electric tele h.? The 
Russian Torts, enden’ onto and Baie 
armies ; Russian fleets, it must be adm 
are out of the question. In fact, they fi 
that Russia is a great hedgehog, ex 
difficult to handle ; especially as your 
hog, or porcupine, is made of rock and 
and can launch forth not spears, but heavy 
cannon-balls and explosive shells, whereas 
your manipulators are untried wood and j 
apable of hitting hard also, but still untried, 
nder these circumstances we can but 
as most timely the publication of such an 
article as that in the current number of 
Fraser’s Magazine, giving sound information, 
not only as to the state of the Russian fleet, 
but the state of the Baltic fortresses. 

Russia, as we have said, is a grim 
hog, rolled up at present, prickles ou 
very formidable to see. Peter founded §t, 
Petersburg on a shaking bog, and built a 
fort on the island of Cronslott; Nicholas hag 
converted the whole strait into a huge fortress; 
Alexander seized Finland, and captured Hel. 
singférs by treachery; and Nicholas makes 
of it “the Gibraltar of the North.” So itis 
with the islands of Aland. He has — 
to make of them a padlock on the of 
Bothnia. 

The object of war is to destroy or humble 
your enemy, so that he sue for peace, In 
the present case we view with just suspicion, 
and not without alarm for the om of 
the North, the vast military works, the huge 
robber castles which the Czar of 
has constructed about the Baltic; and it 8 
through these very structures that lies the 
way to the heart of our foe. Take, for in- 
stance, the islands of Aland, commanding the 
entrance of the Gulf of Bothnia. The Czar 
has erected there a vast fortified casemated 
barrack, which presents 120 guns in two 
tiers to the roadstead, and commanding the 
passage of the strait called the Bomar Sund. 
The use of this, except as a constant menace 
and ever present danger to Stockholm, it 18 
impossible to conceive. Again, Riga is 4 
fortified city of the first class, but inspired 
by terror at the name of Napier, the fort 
commanding the Duna has been strengthened 
and other defensive works begun. Revel is 
defended by three batteries, one mounting 
62, another 96 guns, in casemates; but these 
forts do not properly support each other. 
The outworks of Cronstat may be said to 
begin with the intricate navigations—the 
sand-banks, rocks, and islands, from which 
all lights and beacons have been withdrawn 
—and to this must be added the fire of bat- 
teries placed in commanding positions. Svea 
borg, where lie eight sail-of-the-line, a frigate, 
corvette, and three steamers of the Russian 
Baltic fleet, is a most formidable fortress 0 
nest of fortresses protecting Helsingférs. 
There is a mile of works, not only defending 
the narrow entrance to the bay, but com- 
manding some points of the mainland. 
taking a fleet to St. Petersburg, it would be 
necessary to pass, ship by ship, first between 
two forts, one mounted with 116 guns, all in 
casemates, the other mounting nearly sixty 
guns; then Fort Peter, seventy-six guns ; 
after that Cronslott, forty guns 4 fleur . 
Peau; a mole and — —— works ; 
and, lastly, Fort Menzikoff, looking 8 
down the channel. Now whether all these 
works are proof against the fire and mé& 
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w-ships of the line, led by a 
movurres of et be oom without trial ; pt 
Nepiety of our impatient folks, who hourly 
talk about the remissness of Ministers in not 
at once battering Sebastopol and Cronstat 
to pi will venture to suggest that it 
should be attacked rashly ? It has yet to be 

ved that steamers can do anything against 
stone walls, especially with modern gunnery ; 
on the other hand, it is not impossible that 
some of these grim-looking pieces at Sveaborg 
and Cronstat may be unserviceable, and it 
is certain that the Russian seamen are very 
bad marksmen. Besides, generals of Foot 
command the fleets; and marine officers of a 
certain rank wear spurs. Russia actually 
produces Horse-marines ! ¥ 

There can be no doubt but that the Northern 
hedgehog will roll up and make itself as 
troublesome as possible. But there are more 
ways of inducing that unpolite animal to 
open up” than by employing the ungloved 
hand in the operation. If you bundle your 
hedgehog into the water he rapidly opens up 
and exposes his weak points. At present 
Busssia turns her bristling batteries upon us, 
and trusts to her casemates; but she, too, 
has her weak points. Behind those batteries, 
on either side, are the disaffected Fins and 
the disaffected people of the Baltic provinces. 
Why not bundle Nicholas into the troubled 
waters of rebellion, and make him open up ? 
Fins have something to remember—a civili- 
sation, a constitution, laws, literature, nay, 
even a history. They are the weak points of 
our spiky friend of the casemates. In the 
same way, and in a brief space, the people of 
Courland, Esthonia, and Livonia, if invited, 
may, perhaps, come to revolt. And if these 
oe are too far gone in slavery, or too 

rd pressed by the soldiery of the Czar, 
there is still Poland—heroic Poland—whose 
burning nationality no power can quench, and 
whose readiness to rise no one can question. 

Still, it must be admitted that it is not at 
the outset of a war like the present that we 
ean look for insurrections—if at all; and 
that so long as Austria and Prussia stand by 
armed, rea ly to strike at insurrections, espe- 


sively that we are contending, but for 
European civilisation. The modern Attila 
must not succeed as his precursor did; the 
South and West must repel the Northern 
hordes this time; upon that subject there 
must be no sort of doubt. Therefore, what 
means will accomplish this we are bound to 
resort to; neither overlooking the Poles and 
Fins on one flank, nor the Circassians on 
the other. The conflict predicted by Napo- 
leon may or may not have arrived, that 
Europe should be Republican or Cossack ; 
but that conflict has begun in downright 
earnest which shall determine whether 
Europe is to be European or Russian, whe- 
ther we Western peoples shall exist as a free 
community of powers, shamefully imperfect 
as that community is, or whether, plus 
existing imperfection, one power shall domi- 
neer over all the others. 

Such being the nature of the contest, it is 
obvious that we must neither overrate our 
present strength, nor neglect such aid as can 
be had for the asking; nor enter into rash 
enterprises; nor, while we scrutinise our 
commanders and look keenly into the doings 
of our Ministers, must we expect too much 
from the former, or cultivate that spirit of 
vulgar impatience which betrays a want of 
grave self-reliance upon ourselves. 





DISSENT IN THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Tue contest which is carried on in the House 
of Commons, for the purpose of opening Ox- 
ford University to the Dissenters, is not 
likely to have any effect unless it should 
have that of postponing for some time longer 
the admission of more Dissenters into the 
University. For we agree with the Morning 
Chronicle in thinking that the Oxford Bill 
does not exclude Dissenters ; and we might 
cite the same authority for confirming our 
statement, frequently repeated, that the Uni- 
versity itself does not exclude them. The 
Oxford Bill does not dea] with the subject at 
all, but by introducing a much more liberal 
organization of the University, and by ex- 
tending its machinery throughout the coun- 
try where Dissenters are the vast majority, it 





cially, the former in the east and south, the 


latter in the north, it is doubtful whether | 


England is in a position to call forth the 
Poles. The same objection, however, does 
not apply to the Fins, who might not only 


win their former importance at the point of 


the sword, but man our fleets if we want 
men. 


The main thing to be kept in mind in this | faith :— 
war is not to expect too much, especially 
In the Baltic, at least, as 
we have shown above, there are a few difficul- 
ties. Still difficulties are things to be over- 
come; and we can by no means admit that, 
9 | Spite of the tests, Oxford produced those writers who | ticles, and thus become admissible at once to 
| were ens cence of — ~~ J ag = Pos 
i . : land and elsewhere. In spite ne te’ e Uni- 
instance that, if adequate terms were offered, ane ube ‘a by diesen between the High 
would not contract to | Churchmen who imposed one-half of them, and the | 
: t deliver it up in a 
given time? Russia is strong, but not so| 


from the fleets. 


whatever be its strength, it is impossible t 
take St. Petersburg. . 
a British company 
seize St. Petersburg and 
strong that the most 
nations cannot reduce her to reason. 
Teal object of the war be 
blasting influence” which, 


bo” Sweeps like a pestilence from the shaking 
og of St. Petersburg over the nations of 


central Europe; if we be 
the barbarian to know his 


— the course of the monarch who bullies 
urope from behind his casemated batteries 


then it is 
the means, 


Orway, and Denmark 
upon to lend their aid. 
more, Germ, 
Jngent, to say nothing of Italy. 
it is not for France or even 


Will any one say, for 


powerful of modern | ¢ 


absurd to say that we cannot find | 
Should Napier and Parseval- 
Deschénes fail, as fail they may, Sweden, 
must be called 
If we need| and if it desired to render those seminaries 
for its Church, its aristocracy, and its higher 
member, | professions in harmony with that national 
ngland exclu-: faith, freed from exceptions. There is reason 


any can furnish a popular con- 


certainly prepares the way for an ulterior 


| measure which would have the effect of 
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to doubt whether at any period the faith of 


England has been uniform; but certainly 
the +p yoo of the sixteenth century, 
instead of resulting in uniformity, has intro- 
duced that boundless diversity of creed which 
renders every sect whatsoever a minority 
surrounded by an adverse and multifari 
majority. It was inevitable that the over- 
turning of an authority claiming implicit 
obedience on the score of Kpottlic succes- 
sion should give a freedom to opinion whieh 
could not consistently stop short of the abso- 
lute right of private Pr Ban The com- 
romise which tried to arrest the current 
rom the centre of absolute authority to the 
circumference of open judgment, half to 
admit individual opinion while half retaining 
Apostolic authority, has been a failure in 
a as well as in strict logical reason. 
he nation does not belong to the “ Church 
of England.” 
Tests, of course, cannot cause the existence 
of belief; but the attempt to enforce uniform 
tests with penalties on the one hand, and 
reward on the other, has had the effect indi- 
cated by the Morning Chronicle, and has 
divided the immense majority of Dissenters 
into two great divisions. One division of 
Dissenters separates itself from the State, 
repudiates all State payment, and is con- 
stantly endeavouring to drag down the au- 
thority of the State in matters Ps ining to 
religion. After the contests of Henry, Ed- 
ward, Mary, and Elizabeth, with the rapid 
changes of creed represented in history 
those four sovereigns, dissent mingled wii 
popes insurrection, and became an esta- 
lished institution of this country. 
“Tt now claims half the nation, It has outgrown 
toleration. You cannot tolerate half the people, 
Equal justice, and equal participation in all national 
rights and institutions, is now the only rule. Other- 
wise ee a a nation sy og po mn 
resentful, an ssive. dangerous 
that the evade. and manufacturing classes—the 
most wealthy, intelligent, and active portion of the 


population—should have no part in the great nal 
of national education; that they should Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, Eton and Winchester, as insti- 
tutions whose greatness is their degradation. The 
manufacturing districts have grown up with a re- 
ligion, with politics, with a social philosophy, with 
ideas and aspirations almost entirely their own. 
Between Manchester and Lambeth isa 
wider probably than ever divided two portions 


the 





| openly admitting Dissenters so called. 
| We point with satisfaction to the testi- 
mony of the Morning Chronicle as to the 
inefficacy of tests for restraining the mem- 
\bers of the University to one particular 


“In spite of the tests, Oxford has been the per- 
petual scene of conflict between parties differing, in 


| 


the most radical and fundamental manner, on those 


same free nation.” 

There are, however, much more than “two 
portions,” and dissent claims more than “ half 
|the nation,” for the tests have had an effect 
besides that of establishing uniformity. Fail- 
ing tc compel belief, which was, of course, 
impossible, they have purchased profession ; 
as open dissent is punished, and as conformity 





is rewarded, a large proportion of the Dis- 


| very questions which the tests affect to settle, and 
a : | senters call themselves members of the Church 


| on which the mind of every matriculated member of 


| the University is supposed to be entirely at rest. In | of England, subscribe the Thirty-nine Ar- 


| Puritans who imposed the other. 


have been. matured, 


the most formidable advocates of the Church o! 


| the sixteenth century. 


| national wrong.” 


large actually agreed in one form of faith 


In spite of the 
tests, speculations have been pursued, and opinions 
which have convulsed the 
hurch of England to its foundations—which have 
If the cast Oxford men on every shore of infidelity and 
to destroy the) dissent—and which have furnished simultaneously 
Lord Clarendon the most formidable assailants of Christianity, and 


Rome. That man must be sanguine who thinks that 
all this ferment, which began the instant that intel- 
resolute to teach | lectual activity revived, and which is only part of a 
frontiers, and to great European movement, will subside again into a 
“ secure and calm acquiescence in the compromise of 
Yet, unless such a result is 
+| anticipated, to keep up the tests is to keep up a 
great academical hypocrisy, at the expense of a great 


Yes, tests would be just if the nation at 


the Universities and to good society. But they 
remain Dissenters still; they are Baptists, 
Wesleyans, Platonists, Atheists, Spiritualists, 
Indifferentists, and members of a hundred 
other denominations, but they call themselves 
members of the Church, subscribe its articles, 
can enter a university, and can share the 
roperty of the Church. They are Dissenters 
bribed to pretend that they are members of a 
national Chureh ; they obtain positions where 
they may embezzle the Pw pw of the Church 
for the purpose of muffled dissent ; and thus, 
reinforced by Dissenters, who a to wear 
its uniform, the Church of England is able 
to seem as if it were the Church of half the 
country, to keep up appearance, to preserve its 
monopoly, and to prevent the property shat 
by the Corporation of Soothsayers from being 
,| Openly confiscated to the State. __ 
The tests, however, do something more 
than aid that hypocrisy; they positively 





assist in promotin orien ~~ or 
anti-religion. Condaunaiing 


aes 
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terference of the Universities, the Morni 
Ciironitlt exye -—* The grand heresiarch an 
is 


the bookseller, whom no tests 
Pedols, and compared with whose influence 


the mere outer t of a ~~ disere- 
pancies of belief, which are already t to 
man’s mental vision, would not be 
a serious ap ion.” But a set of 


men come to the high heresiarch and a- 
poe prepared by a training which teaches 
that religious profession is a hollow 
falsehood, a humbug, a form through which 
Dissenters and Atheists can —_ oe a 
of England ‘for the purpose of embezzling its 
walle, sash men = actually trained by the 
University to receive every form of faith with 
a sneer, and to learn in the library, as well as 
in the face of nature, that blank scepticism 
which not only denies the authority of the 
Church, the Apostolical succession whether of 
England or Rome, but the veritable faith in 
any creed and the existence of a God. There 
are no sceptics who go further than those 
who are in holy orders, The great distinc- 
tion between the Securalists, of whom Mr. 
Holyoake is the leader, and those who live 
on the Church of England and rise to its 
bishoprics, is, that Mr. Holyoake’s followers 
are sincere, are courteous to opponents, and 
candid in the admission of 
other side; while the Secularists in the 
Church of England are spies in the enemy’s 
camp, stabbing religion in the back, and 
using its forms as the disguise of a spiritual 
Thuggee. But it is by swelling the numbers 
of the Church with recruits like this, as well 
as Platonists, Romanists, Baptists, and many 
other Dissenters, that the Church keeps up 
its fictitious statistics, ekes out its numbers 
to look like half the nation, and by a licence 
of language as well as of reason and justice, 
obtains half a pretext to call itself the Church 
of England. 

It is not, however, by rapping the knuckles 
of those who are placing the pickaxe to the 
eorner-stone of the enemy’s fortress that the 
true friends of nationality in religion will aid 
the admission of Dissenters to the University, 
The Reactionaries prefer the name of an ob- 
solete religion to the avowal of things as they 
are; the confederacy of worldly Church- 
men, disguised Dissenters, and spiritual 
Thugs, garrison the fortress, to drive away 
the pioneers from their work of beginning 
the breach; and both these parties are 
helped by the real reformers who obstruct 
the Government bill, and are tlms effectually 
preventing the admission of honest Dissenters 
to the privileges now reserved for the dis- 
honest. Let us — this Bill first, and then 
public opinion will become strengthened, as 
it will become simplified, on the subject of 
admitting Dissenters, and we shall have 

g ained the power for that ulterior measure. 





ENGLAND SELF-ACCUSING. 
Rucrets have been expressed that the first 
eastigation bestowed by the English and 
French armies upon Russia should have 
fallen upon the town of Odessa—a regret 
which makes a distinction between a people 
and its Government. As a concession the 
distinction may sometimes be made, but a 
people can never claim to be reckoned apart 
from its Government; and when we in Eng- 
land speak of Downing-street as distinct from 
the nation, the reproach conveyed does not 
tell so severely upon the officials who usurp 
the authority as upon the people who suffer 
the usurpation. If a nation has a Govern- 
ment which entails calamities upon it, that 
nation must suffer, and it is well that the re- 
—v should not be forgotten. The 

inlanders have reason just now to observe 
that they are liable to seizure and to banish- 


arguments on the | P 
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they | officials have some right to behave as they 











ment from their native land, because 

have suffered their province to remain in the 
possession of a barbarian Czar of Muscovy, 
stead of keeping true to their old kingdom 


They have their warrant in the PASBiveneg 
of the English people. These questions arg 
military matters, an 
no interest in military 
military people. It has laid aside the 
and sword, and does not trouble its head 
about such matters. Indeed, the Engi 


and the dynasty freely chosen by the Swedes. 
The same reply must be made to the Greeks, 
who allege in extenuation of their own irre- 
gular conduct that they are burdened with a 
vicious Government. Why do they make war 
upon the Sultan, who does them at present no | People searcely exists as a people, or exon, 
injury, and connive at the Russian intrigues | cises a political function. Its largest num, 
of a miserable court, which has prevented bers are absorbed just now in questions of 
the development of true civilisation in the East, | wages, the method of earning them, and of 
has rendered anarchy permanent, and has, by | resisting reduction. Its next more 
its bad government, been virtually the pro- class is attending to trade, the opportunities 
tector of brigands? Greece and its Govern- | of fluctuations thereof. But mili 
ment must go together. If it were con-| ters are left to the exclusive attention of the 
venient for any foreign State to make a governing political classes and of the 
distinction between the two, that State might fession of arms. Practically, therefore, al] 
do so; but the Greeks cannot claim to be) that is really military in the English people 
exempt from responsibility for the acts of the | resides in those limited classes; and thus oup 
Government which they keep over them. aristocracy and paid soldiery have a right to 
We shall always be ready to extend the consider the matter their affair exclusively, 
same truth broadly and vigorously, and to hold and not that of their “ constituents,” 
every people answerable for the Government | Lord Campbell is passing a bill through 
which it suffers to rule it, and for the acts of the House of Lords to forbid the Bnglwh 
that Government. It is true that a country people from communicating with any foreign 
may be wronged by its Government, as Italy sovereign, presenting addresses to any forei 
has been, because that Government was sup- state, or sending deputies ; and 
orted by a conspiracy of other States to put thinks of interfering with the bill. Ce 
down the Italians, and to uphold the idiotic | tainly none of the people, who perhap 
tyranny of Naples, or the alien tyranny of think that it is quite right to pass a retro. 
Austria; but this conspiracy of dynasties spective libel upon the statesmen who com 
would have been impossible, if the people of municated with William of Orange. 
those other States had done their duty to| There are loud complaints at the passive. 
themselves and their neighbours. Downing- | ness of Lord Aberdeen: we have not yet the 
street has on many occasions lent to the Ita- evidence which would enable us to judge de 
lians a traitorous assistance; inciting them to cisively upon the merits of that question, 
rebel, and then leaving them in the lurch, just Lord Aberdeen may have a defence, and 
as the rebellion might have attained its fruits. | may be able to show that he has been aetive 
Three marked years, 1812, 1821, and 1848, in the English service, but he does = 
furnish instances which justify the Sicilians in duce his defence. And why should he? 
branding Downing-street with infamy. But English people does not call for it ; and nomam 
who was it that permitted Downing-street to volunteers to plead inthe dock. We haveou 
usurp the title of “ England,” to use at its suspicions, indeed: although Lord Aberdeen 
pleasure the navies of England, and to spend is honest, and is not playing any trick to 
money out of the English coffers? Those serve Russia,—although we have no reason 
acts would have been impossible, if they had to concur in the assumption that he is sacri- 
not had the sufferance of the people of Eng- ficing English interests to preserve dynastic 
land. The treason then after all is brought interests abroad,—we do gather from the 
home to the English people. statements of Lord Clarendon and his Cok 
A great discussion has arisen on the reports leagues two rather unsatisfactory conclusions, 
of the Times correspondent as to the state First, that Lord Clarendon and the other 
of the troops at Gallipoli. He says that Ministers dread, even more than the cote 
they are ill-furnished, ill-lodged, ill-fed, i!l- tinuance of Russian tyranny and absolutist 
equipped with hospital accommodation. The oppression, the outbreak of any democratic 
Duke of Newcastle declares, in the House of movement on the Continent; although theme 
Lords, that the statement is impossible, be- is no democratic government whatever that 
cat_e contracts have been concluded for food, has been so uniformly and so enduringly 
the quarter has been selected by proper cruel as despotic governments are. Secondh 
officers, and hospital-ships have been sent to we gather that Lord Aberdeen and his ¢ 
supply the deficiencies on shore. This may leagues have no intention of doing what they 
be all very true; but still it must be really a ought in bringing the Emperor of Russa 
matter of fact, and not a matter of opinion down to the feet of the states whom he has 
and argument. The lodgings at Gallipoli offended, in forcing full retribution upon his 
appear to be bad, and calling them good will insolent head, and rendering him — 
not alter the case. The contracts may have for ever. In the name of “moderation, 
been concluded, but has not rotten lamb been | they will no doubt, if they can, with’ 
found wrapped up in a hay contract, and their hands in the moment of triumph, 
garbage in packages of “ preserved meat”’? stain from victory, and give to Nicholas not 
If the tents, the plaisters, and the attendants a ticket-of-leave, but a full pardon. 











of the sick had been there, why would the 
want have been noticed? We very much 
doubt whether the Duke, whose own at- 
tention to the matter is beyond question, has 
not been deceived. We know that medical 
men regard the staff of officers in their pro- 
fession, which has been sent out to the East, 
as quite insufficient for the probable duties. 
There is, of course, no lack of competent 
officers to be appointed out of the medical 
profession, and any deficiency must be simply 
an official blunder; or, what is worse, that 
deliberate slight of duty which is dictated by 
the pampered pride born of aristocratic feel- 





ing and Downing-street cliquery. How the 
truth stands we do not know ; but really the 


would be a defeat of justice, a frustration 
English victory, a denial of the right 
triumph to the English people; but the 
English people have no cause to complain, 
because they do not assert themselves, but 
let Lord Aberdeen, Lord Clarendon, L 
Campbell, and gentlemen of that class, do as 
they please in the name of “ England. 


THE ROWLAND HILL OF THE PENNE 
RECEIPI-STAMP. é 
We see by the Liverpool papers that a testi 
monial is being subscribed for among 
mercantile body of that town to Mr. James 
Reay, whose chief merit, among several enu+ 
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seems to be that he first proposed, 
Ey years’ application Sonal’ 
and, ing ‘the adoption of, the happy fiscal 
id fa “penny receipt-stamp.” Now, here 
pt an instance, such as that which at 
last ceases to be mentioned in the case of 
Rowland Hill, of a public service overlooked 
and neglected by an aristocratic Goverument 
heerens. The penny receipt-stamp confers a 
great ic benefit, and why is it that the 
inventor of it lives unrewarded? The case 
is entitled to some attention, and, at least, if 
the remuneration is to be a private sub- 
iption, that subseription should be ex- 
seated beyond a single provincial town, We 
refer tothe matter less, however, for the in- 
dividual interest than for the purpose of 
pointingthe moral—that the new Civil Service 
scheme will be miserably incomplete if some 
rovision be not made for the earlier appre- 
ciation of the Rowland Hills by the too 
“ well-connected” Colonel Maberlys. 





A “STRANGER” IN PARLIAMENT. 
Pagiument is discovering this week why it is per- 
mitted to re-assemble: evidently for the purpose of 
receiving, on the Commons’ table, those satirical 
documents to a supply-controlling body, — the 
“Supplementary Estimates.” And this heroic people 
which has undertaken with such heartiness to sup- 
port the non-existent independence of Turkey, will 
now’ begin to ascertain what heroism costs when it 
is managed by adroit statesmen in the interest of 
governing classes, who have a country to take care 
of and give up to it their (younger) sons, The war 
must be becoming very popular. Ten millions ster- 
ling is the outlay already, by way of a start, and not 
a Blow struck! Meanwhile, interest of the public 
service still requiring that Government should give 
no news of the war, and should never mention a 
syllableas'to what the war is about. 

The Ooalition doesn’t suspect it; but it is going 
down, very fast, in public estimation: the only com- 
fort that is to be suggested being this—that no other 
party is going up. In this age the chief test of a 
Government's capacity is its finance: and, on finance, 
the Coalition is all wrong. The Coalition was con- 
trived for the purpose of carrying on the Queen’s 
Government, and it is not carrying on the Queen’s 
Government,—it is only keeping the Queen’s Go- 
vernment at a stand-still—the government of the 
war inclnded. There is a fatality about the Co- 
alition: it fails in everything. The session is a 
series of disasters, and all prestige is disappearing: 
and only that the Radicals are Ministerialists, — 
to their conspicuous disgrace consenting to an 
Oxford Reform Bill which excludes Dissenters,— 
making no opposition to a ludicrous Militia Bill— 
and letting the National Debt increase 10,000,000. 
per quarter, without obtaining any condition 
as to the application of the money,—the country 
would ring with an agitation against all the Talents, 
who can carry nothing. What has happened to the 
Reform Bill has happened with all their bills; they 
are all burked, or botched, or aborted. The Poor- 
law Bill gone—the only regret being that Mr. Baines 
did not go with it. The Oaths Bill with no chance. 


The Railway and Canal Bill so cut down, that if 


Government does gain what it wanted, Mr. Card- 


Reform. question is the question of an English week. 

Mr. Bright mentioned on Thursday, that that morn- 

ing he had received a circular letter, signed by no 

one, and addressed by noone, entreating. his attention 
in his place at five o’clock, p.m., when:the Oxford 
bill would be on; and there is no doubt that the 
attendance on that bill has been greater 'than-on any 
other bill, For instanee, on the Thursday, for an 

hour and a half the senate was engaged in a dis- 
cussion on the best legislation for railways, and 
during that time the railway directors who are 
M.P.s—none others—were present. But at:the end 
of the hour and a half, on came the Oxford bill; the 
smoking-room emptied at once, and up till twelve 
the House filled and filled until it was positively 
crowded—packed. Now, why does the affair of a 
large school, which is just about as national in its 
influence as the Blue-coat School, occupy more at- 
tention than the affairs of the vast commercial in- 
terest involved in the iron roads of these kingdoms? 
Because the large school is the achool of the govern- 
ing classes themselves, who are educated in it, and 
are educating their children in it. The Oxford 
bill is properly nothing more than a private bill; 
it is a bill to regulate a property which is not at all 
national property. But it is a private bill affecting 
matters personally interesting to.a large section of 
the House of Commons, and accordingly the private 
bill occupies public time for a couple of nights in a 
week of four nights. The young Tories were not 
disposed to lose their chance in having a debate 
about what, for the first time in their senatorial 
career, they found they could understand; and it did 
one’s heart good, the other day, to.hear how solemnly 
they cheered Mr. Horsman’s warning against 
Rationalistic systems as distinguished from the 
Christianity they adored, and how cheerfully they, 
on Thursday, applauded Mr, Roundell Palmer's 
suggestion, that the Oxford tutors produced 
no books fit to be read (which was made a 
sneer against them), simply because they were 
devoted to educating their pupils—this education 
being better than that of any other European uni- 
versity:—the said suggestion being of a character 
one was privileged to doubt when one saw the young 
Tories opening their mouths at Mr. Roundell Pal- 
mer’s Latin quotation. The young Tories were pre- 
sent in great abundance on Thursday, and they be- 
haved themselves very badly:— the Carlton Club 
esprit breaking out virulently when Mr. Gladstone 
was on his legs. It is difficult to say why; but the 
young Tories hate Mr. Gladstone, and they were 
“down” on him on Thursday when he lost his 
temper with Mr. Henley, because Mr. Henley tried to 
be funny (which was a sad sight) about Mr. Gladstone 
knowing better than he did as to whether or not there 
had been a Tractarian tendency in Oxford during the 
last fifteen years. Certainly Mr. Gladstone provoked 
these insulting and derisive cheers; for he was very 
| intense in his manner, and too contemptuous to his 
adversaries to convince them of his tact: and next 
morning he no doubt admitted that good temper fs a 
good thing, more particularly when dull squires 
have to be dealt with, and that it was hardly worthy 
|of him or ,his position to get up a House of Com- 


Henley—the whole gratification being to the young 
Tories, who came away from Fidelio to laugh at him. 
It is no wonder he is irritable. Not tomention the 
financial perplexities of a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who has gone on talking of the cer- 





on loses his reputation. Then the Oxford Reform 
ill: on Monday night Government was defeated 
on it, and on Thursday they so narrowly eseaped 


another defeat that Mr. Gladstone rushed into an an- | form” bill which has to face obstructives without 
tcipatory Passion—the arrangement being, that, if | being accompanied by the sympathy of Reformers: 
put intoa minority, Government would withdraw the 


bill altogether. But Mr. Gladstone was in sucha 
Passion, not because of his fears for Oxford reform, 
but because of his apprehensions of the failure of his 
own finance. He m:y afford indifference to City | 
sneers about his commutation and Exchequer 
schemes, But he is finding out that he cannot get 
on without a loan, and that he has blundered in not 
having faced that necessity from the first. 

But for the Oxford Reform question, and Mr. 
Gladstone's bad temper thereon, the week would 
‘have been without an incident. And there is much 


tainty of peace while the supplementary estimates 
were pouring in, there are circumstances about this 
| Oxford bill sufficient to depress him. It is a “* Re- 


| and carrying it through the Commons by the mere 


mons’ jeer on a scene between himself and a Mr, 


week? But fer yesterday’s supplementary esti- 


cursive comment, not being objestion, which. pre- 
ceded it; and even those members,—they included 
Mr. Hume and Mr. Williams, who restrained | 
selves only by dogged but not dignified. 
could scarcely be induced to listen to 
though tautological, en of 
that they would observe the 
surd position of the Government finance. 
did listen —this House of Commons, 
would know nothing whatever of the 
for the daily press—to the imbecile and 
ditioned inuendoes of Mr. Henry Drummond-against 
the “ gabbling” newspaper correspondents who, in 
the Hast, expose the incompetency of class-Govern- 
ment to conduct a great war. ‘The House hear- 
heared the expressions of Mr. Drummond's disgust 
at the freedom of a more:or less free people's well- 
taxed press; criticisms on anticlimaxing com- 
manders:—the House of Commons, which has abne- 
gated all its functions into abject aequiescence in 
everything Ministerial—except Ministerial bills—is 
just at this. moment in a mood to listen’to the pro- 


i 


ii 


| 


fate 


does not require that newspapers should cease to 
publish news. The House would listen and cheer to 
anybody and everybody who declaims against any 
efforts of journalism to let its enlightened, public know 
why it is having supplementary estimates. Bus 
what the House would not hear of was.the impoliter 
ness of Mr. Disraeli in alluding to the oddity of the 
Budget having been all wrong, Mr. Disraeli’s couple 
of speeches were overwhelming—it is doubtful what 
would have become of Mr. Gladstone had he been 
present; and yet the jaunty and complacent nothings 
uttered by Lord John in reply—uttered in the care- 
less tone of a man chatting at a dinner-table—~were 
hailed and cheered as the most crushing wit. As 
Mr. Laing—who takes a chairman-of-committee’s 
view of Parliamentary tactics—said, it was wrong 
to raise a discussion upon finance in committee of 
supply, when Mr. Laing thought ‘the only question 
should be as to the propriety and aecuracy of the 
different estimates. No doubt Mr, Disraeli was 
‘somewhat disorderly in destroying a. Government [in 
City opinion] in a parenthetical set of obser- 
vations, at an unexpected moment, and when 
Mr. Gladstone was quietly at home preparing for 
Monday, and Mr. Bernal Osborne was wanting to 
be off to an evening party—after having got his few 
millions sterling. But it is probatilethat Mr. Dis- 
raeli rushed into his trenchant criticisms precisely 
because Budget No. 2.had been fixed for Monday, 
that he might damage Mr. Glailstone ‘in «advance; 
and it is also probable that this malignant adroitness 
will sueceed. Cleatly Mr. Disraeli felt victory in 
his grasp, when —joyous —vielent —boisterous—he 
rose gaily for a second time, and, unsubdued by the 








Meprocrrry.—Medicerity is, after all, the best thing 
life. The tasteless commonplaces are the standards—bread 


dead weight of negative and indifferent votes, he has 
had to do all the propulsive talking by himself, just 
as though it were a Budget he was in charge of;— 
Lord John’s assistance being of the sort strong men 
like to do without. And, then, the bill is not his 
own bill, but a compromise bill, for which he is only 
half responsible, though he will have to bear the 
whole unpopularity of it. Mr. Gladstone must be 
finding out that he is not the kind of man that can 
sink individuality in a Coalition Government by 


and water, and good, dull, steady a I'd as soon 

over a powder-magazine as live a genius. 

M , whose poems are like sparkling champagne 

first reading, and like a second day's claret at the 

I'd rather drink water than nectar for a 

Leaves are neither crimson nor gold colour, but plain 
the 
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green, 
Russian Yacuts.—According to a letter from 
the Emperor of Russia has ordered that all 
longing to the members of the Yaeht Club 
shall be at the service of the State, to form 
the flotilla of armed row-boats which is 
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departments. 





Political meaning in the strange fact that an Oxford 


Minus the Oxford bill, what is the Parliamentary 


Sweaborg and Cropstadt, to act against Sir 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 
not make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.— Edinburgh Review. 


Tus is Magazine week. Fraser, though not particularly brilliant, has 
some points of interest, among which the article on Cronstat and the Rus- 
sian Fleet is pre-eminent ; but as this is made a subject of notice on another 
page, we need only commend that notice to the reader’s attention. The 
charming Gallinaceana are continued in a paper on pheasants, brimful of 
erudition, humour, and useful every-day knowledge. Here is a curious 
fact in natural history, with a piece of information in poultry-yard thera- 
peutics which, if not already known, will be welcome to the happy readers 


who possess poultry-yards :— 

“ What are the ‘ gapes ?” . 

“The Naz of the Northumbrians, my dear madam; and 1M ge learned, . all Re 
now are, object that this is ignotum per ignotius, we will endeavour to describe the 

“In the the Shick, —end all birds of the poultry kind seem subject to the disease, 
in their youth,—is constantly extending the neck upwards, and opening the bill, as if 

ping. As the disease a marked change takes place: the chick is no longer 
firely and active, but languid and i ‘9 with drooping wings, which give it the a 
not inaptly described by a child w 0 used to call the patients ‘ sack-backs.’ The 
Tienes is caused by the presence of an intestinal worm—entozodn of the initiated, which 
adheres to the internal surface of the windpipe, causing death by suffocation, which some- 
times arises from inflammation of the trachea, and sometimes from actual obstruction. 
This curious and destructive entozodn consists of two beings joined together for life. The 
bifid extremity was taken, by on ag gr for a double head, whence Rudolphi’s name, 
Distoma lineare; but it is, in reality, due to the united presence of the two sexes. The 
short male is affixed to the long female by means of an integument — him to her; 
but if this integument be cut open two distinct animals appear. From this indissoluble 
matrimonial tie—indissoluble except by violence, arises the more modern and now generally 
received name, trac: 5 

“Tobacco is said to be an infallible remedy, when administered carefully, especially in 
the early stages of the disease. 

“ But how is the tobacco to be administered ? 

* Put your chicks, whether pheasants, turkeys, or common fowls, into a wooden box, 
and blow in the fumes h a tobacco-pipe. This was Montagu’s plan, and, no doubt, it 
has, in many cases, succeeded ; perhaps it would succeed in all if great attention were paid, 
but care must be taken, or the gee | will be nearly as bad as the disease. A neater cure 
is effected by a pinch of common salt, put far back into the mouth of the sufferer, so as 
effectually to reach the upper part of the trachea.” 


An article on Wolf Nurses in India calls attention to a pamphlet which 
a year or two ago was published at Plymouth, and is therefore little 
known, but which is said to have been written by a distinguished Indian 
officer, whose name, if allowed to be mentioned, would be held a guarantee 
for the truth of its statements. It is not 4 priori incredible that the plenti- 
ful stories, mythical and romantic, of children nurtured by wild animals,— 
from that of Romulus and Remus down to the pathetic tale in the Fair 
Maid of Perth, of the Highland chieftain who, having been suckled by a 
hind, has the hind’s cowardice, and runs away from the battle which is to 
decide the fate of his clan,—may have their prototypes in reality. The diffi- 
culty in accepting anecdotes like these Indian ones, must turn rather on the 
general unreliability of testimony than on the nature of the alleged facts. In 
India the wolf is regarded as a sacred animal, and it is believed that a 
village community within whose boundaries a drop of wolf’s blood has 
fallen, is doomed to destruction. Consequently, in districts where there are 
few Europeans, the wolves, multiplying unchecked, are very destructive, and 
there is no question that children are often carried off by them. The 
** Indian officer” has met with what he considers trustworthy evidence, that 
some of the children thus carried off have been discovered after a lapse of 
years, domesticated with a wolf and her cubs. The following is the most 
remarkable instance :— 


** About seven years since a trooper, in attendance eo Rajah Hurdut Singh, of Bondee, 
on the left bank of the ee river, in the district of Bahraetc), in passing near a small 
stream, saw there two wolf cubs and a boy, drinking. He managed to seize the boy, who 
seemed to be about ten years old, but was so wild and fierce that he tore the trooper’s 
clothes and bit him severely in several places. The Rajah at first had him tied up in his 
artillery gun-shed, and fed him with raw meat, but he was afterwards allowed to wander 
freely about the Bondee bazaar. He there one day ran off with a joint of meat from a 
butcher's shop, and another of the bazaar keepers let fly an arrow at him, which penetrated 
his thigh. A lad named Janoo, servant ot a Cashmere merchant, then at Bondee, took 
compassion on the poor boy, extracted the arrow from his thigh, and prepared a bed for 
him under a mango-tree, where he himself lodged. Here he kept him fastened to a tent-pin. 
Up to this time he would eat nothing but raw flesh, but Janoo gradually brought him to 
eat balls of rice and pulse. 

“In about six weeks after he had been tied up under the tree, after much rubbing of his 
oints with oil, he was made to stand and walk upright. Hitherto he had gone on all-fours. 
nabout four months he began to understand and obey signs. In this manner he was 
taught to prepare the hookah, put lighted charcoal on the tobacco, and bring it to Janoo, or 
to whomsoever he pointed out. He was never heard, however, to utter more than one 
articulate sound. ‘This was ‘ Aboodeea,’ the name of the little daughter of a Cashmere 
mimic, or player, who had once treated him with kindness. The odour from his body was 
very offensive; and Janoo had him rubbed with mustard-seed soaked in water in the hope 
of removing it. This was done for some months, during whicli he was still fed on rice and 
flour 3 but ieht a a not leave him. 

‘One night, while the boy was lying under the mango-tree, Janoo saw two wolves cree 
stealthily towards him ; onl after oualing him, they touched him, and he got up. Instead, 
however, of being frightened, the boy put his is upon their heads, and they began to 
play with him, ca) about him, whilst he threw straw and leaves at them. Janoo tried 
to drive them ut could not; and becoming much alarmed, he called to the sentry over 
the guns, and told him that the wolves were going to eat the boy. He replied, ‘ Come away 
and leave him, or they will eat you also;’ but when Janoo saw them begin to play together 
his fears subsided, and he continued to watch them quietly. At last he cannalad in driving 
them off ; but the following night three wolves came—and a few nights after fuur—which 
returned several times. Janoo thought that the two which first came must have been the 
cubs with which the boy was found, and that they would have seized him had they not 
moaned him by the smell. They licked his face with their tongues as he put his hands 
on their heads. 

“ When Janoo’s master returned to Lucknow, he was, after some difficulty, persuaded to 
allow Janoo to take the boy with him. Accordingly, Janoo led him along by a string tied 








= eee 
to his arm, and put a bundle of clothes on his head. Whenever passed a 
boy would throw down his bundle, and make desperate attempts to escape, the 
he raised his hands in supplication, took up his bundle, and went on; but the si 7 
next jungle produced the same excitement. A short time after his return tone 
Janoo was sent away by his master for a day or two, and found on his return that the 
had disappeared. He could never be found again. boy 
“ About two months after the boy had gone, a woman of the weaver caste came to 
now, with a letter from the Rajah of Bondee, stating that her son, when fi Luck. 
had, five or six years before, been carried off by a wolf ; and from the description et 
the boy whom Janoo had taken away with him, she thought he must be the ean," 
described marks corresponding with those on Janoo’s boy; but although She 
some considerable time at Lucknow, no traces could be found of the boy ; and at last 
returned to Bondee. All these circumstances were procured by the writer of the she 
from Sannaollah, Janoo’s master, and from Janoo himself, both of whom d them 
be strictly true. The boy must have been with the wolf six or seven years, during whi, 
she must have had several litters of whelps.” 


It is worth while to notice an article on Archbishop Whately’s Cautions 
for the Times, as a specimen of a kind of “ piece-work” which ought not tp 
find its way into a respectable periodical. We tolerate the penny-a-lingr af 
a daily paper, when he tells us that the rain was “of the heaviest descr} 
tion "—society has not yet reached that pitch of culture at which a q 
a-liner can be expected to have the accomplished intellect that delights in 
curious felicities of expression. But when he oversteps his vocation, 
with a degree of capacity and acquirement on a par with that of a superior 
parish clerk, aspires to occupy the pages of an important magazine, we lose 
patience. Archbishop Whately is a celebrated man; thus much the y¢. 
viewer knows, and it is his cue to praise the archbishop’s book. Read his 
praise, it is amusing :— 

“In a book consisting of a series of numbers, every one of which is interesting, and; 
portant in the highest degree, it is difficult to select any portions for quotation, che 
this reason, that all appear equally worthy. But amongst the most insidious errors Wj 
which we have at present to deal, are we not justified in stating, that the of the 
German school, of which the writings of Strauss and Theodore Parker give us a speci- 
men, is not the least important? Against this system, too, a most valuable cantion ig 
provided, and Number 29, which closes the volume, and is directed against these 
we will venture to assert is as powerful a composition as has appeared in the 
language.” 

He gives us some quotations which enable us to appreciate his 
in venturing this assertion ; and one of the quotations is introduced thus:~ 


“If our space permitted, we would gladly ‘quote more at length from this admirable 
tract; we cannot, however, refrain from giving the following extract, with which our readers, 
we are sure, will be gratified just as we were ourselves when first we read it.” 


This is the lowest depth of contented unmeaningness, not even searching 
for anything beyond a hackneyed phrase which will serve to round a sentence. 

In Blackwood we have a racy satire on the opposite vice in style—the 
spasmodic striving after more meaning than the universe contains, or than 
the language of common sense will convey. A critique on Firmilian, a 
Tragedy, supposed to be printed for private circulation, is the vehicle of a 
rich burlesque on the style of sundry modern poets, and one critic of modem 


poets. 
“ The hero of the piece, Firmilian, is a student in the University of Badajoz, a poet, o 


entirely devoted to his art. He has been engaged for some time in the composition of a 
nae upon the subject of Cain, which is ‘to win the world by storm;’ but he unfor- 
tunately discovers, after he has proceeded a certain length in his task, that he has not yet 
thoroughly informed himself, by experience, of the real nature of the agonies of remorse. 
He finds that he cannot do justice to his subject without steeping his own soul in guilt, 0 
as to experience the pangs of the murderer; and as, according to the doctrines of the 
spasmodic school of poetry, such investigations are not only permitted, but highly laudable, 
he sets himself seriously to ponder with what victim he should begin. All our 

poets introduce us to their heroes in their studies, and Mr. Percy Jones follows the tradi- 
tion. He does not, however, like some of them, carry his imitative admiration of Goethe's 
Faust so far, as personally to evoke Lucifer or Mephistopheles—an omission for which we 
are really thankful. Firmilian begins by a soliloquy upon his frame of mind and feelings; 
and states himself to be grievously perplexed and hindered in his work by his comparative 
state of innocence. He then meditates whether he should commence his course of practi 
remorse by putting to death Mariana, a young lady to whom he is attached, or three friends 
and fellow-students of his, with whom he is to dine next day. After much hesitation, he 
decides on the latter view, and, after looking up ‘ Raymond Lullius’ for the composition of 
a certain powder, retires to rest after a beautiful but somewhat lengthy apostrophe to the 
moon. There is nothing in this scene which peculiarly challenges quotation.” 


“T knew a poet once; and he was young, 
And intermingled with such fierce desires 
As made pale Eros veil his face with grief, 
And caused his lustier brother to rejoice. 
He was as amorous as a crocodile 
In the spring season, when the Memphian bank, . 
Receiving substance from the glaring sun, 
Resolves itself from mud into a shore. 
And—as the scaly creature wallowing there, 
In its hot fits of passion, belches forth 
The stream from out its nostrils, half in love, 
And half in grim defiance of its kind; 
Trusting that either, from the reedy fen, 
Some reptile-virgin coyly may — 
Or that the hoary Sultan of the Nile 
May make tremendous challenge with his jaws, 
And, like Mark Antony, assert his right 
To all the Cleopatras of the ooze— 
So fared it with the poet that I knew.” 

* But, would you know what noontide ardour is, 
Or in what mood the lion, in the waste, 
All fever-maddened, and intent on cubs, 
At the oasis waits the lioness— 
That shall you gather from the fiery song 
Which that young poet framed, before he dared 
Invade the vastness of his lady's lips.” 


Firmilian goes to meditate ‘on a locality which would never have 0¢ 
curred to any but the most exalted imagination”—the summit of the pillar 
of St. Simeon Stylites. There he is joined by a brother poet, and after 
some conversation he seizes the opportunity of widening his experience by 
hurling his ‘friend and brother” from the column. Meanwhile, 





dorus, a critic, is thus soliloquising below :— 
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ring blockhead, and a turgid fool, 
‘A. common nuisance, aud a charlatan ? 
I've dashed into the sea of metaphor ; 
With as strong paddles as the sturdiest ship 
That churns Medusz into liquid light, 
And hashed at every object in my way. 
My ends are public. I have talked of men 
As my familiars, whom I never saw. 
Nay—more to raise my credit—l have penned 
Epistles to the great ones of the land, a 
hen some attack might make them slightly sore, 
Assuring them, in faith, it was not & i 
What was their answer ? ey this: 
* Who, in the name of Zernebock, are you?’ 
Ihave reviewed myself incessantly— 
Yea, made a contract with a kindred soul 
For mutual interchange of puffery. 
Gods—how we blew each other! But, tis past— 
Those halcyon days are gone; and, I suspect, 
That in some fit of loathing or disgust, 
Mine ancient playmate hath deserted me. 
And yet I am Appollodorus still ! 
I search for genius, having it myself, 
With keen and earnest longings. I survive 
To disentangle, from the imping wings 
Of our young poets, their crustaceous slough. 
I watch them as the watcher on the brook 
Sees the young salmon wrestling from its egg, 
* And revels in its future bright career.” 
“ Towards the firmament 
I gaze with longing eyes; and, in the name 
Of millions thirsting for poetic draughts, 
I do beseech thee, send a poet down! 
Let him descend e’en as a meteor falls, 
Rushing at noonday 
| He is crushed by the full of the body of HAavERILLo.” 
“ We then find Firmilian wandering among the mountains, and lavishing a superfluity of 
quatveple upon the rocks, forests, and cataracts around him. Whatever may be his 
moral deficiencies, we are constrained to admit that he must have studied the phenomena of 
nature to considerable purpose at the University of Badajoz, since he explains, in no fewer 
than twelve pages of blank verse, the glacier theory, entreating his own attention—for no 
one is with him—to the striated surface of rocks and the forcible displacement of boulders. 
He then, by way of amusement, works out a question in conic sections. But, notwith- 
standing these exercitations, he is obviously not happy. He is still as far as ever from his 
grand object, the thorough appreciation of remorse—for he can assign a distinct moral 
motive for each atrocity which he has committed. He at last reluctantly arrives at the 
conclusion that he is not the party destined— 
To shrine that page of history in song, 
And utter such tremendous cadences, 
That the mere babe who hears them at the breast, 
Sans comprehension, or the power of thought, 
Shall be an idiot to its dying hour! 
I deemed my verse would make pale Hecate’s orb 
Grow wan and dark; and into ashes change 
The radiant star-dust of the milky-way. 
I deemed that pestilence, disease, and death 
Would follow every strophe—for the power 
Of a true poet, prophet as he is, 
Should rack creation! 
“If this view of the powers of poets and poetry be correct, commend us to the con- 
tinuance of a lengthened period of prose !” 


# Why do men call me a presumptuous cur, 
A 





In Bentley's Miscellany there is one serious and very sensible paper—How 
to deal with the Greeks ; G race Greenwood pursues pleasantly enough the 
narrative of her travelling adventures ; Shirley Brooke and others continue 
their fictions. 

The Dublin University Magazine has an interesting article on Dante and 
his Translators, a genial notice of Professor Wilson's life and character, and 
some readable sketches of French Dramatists and Actors. 





THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The Constitution of the United States compared with our Own. By Hugh Seymour Tre- 
menheere. John Murray. 1854. 
Mr. Trewennerre’s volume is a valuable contribution to the works of dis- 
cussion on American politics, with a reference to European interests and 
the course of events on this side of the Atlantic. We put no qualification 
+ age that description, although the book does, in reality, not fulfil its title. 
Mr. Tremenheere professes to discuss the Constitution of the United States, 
and to compare it with our own; but the real substance of his volume is to 
consider at great length the origin, rise, progress, and probable results of 
certain abuses incidental to the practice as well as the constitution of the 
a States, as those abuses may be surveyed from the point of view sup- 
Gas by an acquaintance with English politics. The Constitution of the 
nited States, as expounded by the statute setting forth its principles and 
enactments, as developed in the history of the country or in the opinions of 
peg ‘Americans, is not set forth in any part of this volume ; and the 
in the bs tye ts to find it there, will discover that he must still seek it 
po orks 0 Jefferson, Marshall, Kent, or Bancroft with the reconside- 
lons that it has derived from philosophical inquiries like De Tocquevill, or 
theta like Arfwedson_ and Grund. Nor is the Constitution of the 
Sant tates compared with our own, for our constitution is not set forth. 
thi ew indeed, occasionally arise, but they are very partial, and any- 
ing like a parallel exposition is absent from the volume. Nevertheless, 
"\ ene it as very valuable. 
with th Tremenheere, as we gather from this book, is thoroughly imbued 
€ opinions at present dominant in England. He is, as everybody 
— — with official affairs; he has been usefully employed in the 
a. examining and reporting on specific subjects, and if he does 
cessible more, at all events he puts into a compact, intelligible, and ac- 
United a, we may say, the views of a Whig on the Constitution of the 
tates, its dangerous tendencies, and its actual abuses. It will be 


study and the tendencies which should most particularly engage their ex- 
amination. 
It has, we think, a further use; though this was not intended by the 
author. It sets forth the feelings of an able and experi i i 
cian on the subject of active political. practice in America, and us 
to discover in what it is, that the Whigs or Liberals of the day are 
below the argument of the constitution at home, respecting which . they 
boast so much. We discover from Mr. Tremenheere’s volume that the 
political principles of his y depend more upon the fear of certain 
national Powers which called their party into existence, than upon any well- 
understood principles & priori, or upon any en conception of the 
method by which national powers have been worked out in i 
The history of America forms an appendix, continuation, or branch of our 
own history, and the moral which it tells is exactly the same as that of our 
own history, with some instructive diversity in the mode of presenting the . 
moral during these latter years. In extremely modern times it has 
the practice to view every human proceeding with regard to certain 
perenne objects of the course of action, and too little 
een paid to that necessity which the history of every country 
for keeping up the energy of a people by affording scope for the action 
that people. Now, the whole history of America is a of the frui 
which spring from well-developed energy. The very first discovery of 
continent, dictated, if you like, by personal ambition to secure distinction 
and immortality in history, by a vague idea of acquiring wealth, by projects 
of creating states and founding empires, can only be traced with any 
distinctness to the one common source—an inherent sense of energy in the 
men who took the lead, and a desire to exercise that energy in a novel and 
striking manner. Columbus, who pestered the monarchs of Europe for 
the means without which he could not have landed on the western shores 
of the Atlantic; John and Sebastian Cabét, who followed his example, and 
first landed on the Spanish Main under the patronage of Henry VIL; 
Cartier, who bore the French flag up the St. Lawrence; Columbus's com- 
panion, Ponce de Leon, who discovered Pascua Florida—Flowery Easter— 
since called Florida; Cortes and Pizarro, who bore the Spanish and Portu- 
guese flags in Mexico and Peru; and Soto, who landed in Cuba; to say 
nothing of the Norwegians, the Germans, the Dutch, or the Swedes, who 
traditionally preceded some of these men on the western shores, or planted 
the family names of their country in the region now occupied by the United 
States,—these are nothing more than individual — of the energy 
which then lived in Eurofe, burning for an extension of the field on whi 
it might exercise itsclf, and so “ calling into existence,” as Canning said, 
for all human purposes, “a new world,” with everything that has fol- 
lowed from the discovery of that region. In the very act of its discovery, 
America is the greatest monument to the practical benefit derived from 
energy, exercised for its own sake. It would have been truly impossible for any 
one of the men concerned to define the results which have actually ensued 
from their blind instinct of exercising their faculties and spirit to the utmost 
but if mankind were to stop its action to the pursuit of those objects alone, 
which it can define, we may sit down in supineness and say, that the history 
of civilisation had terminated with us: we have only to let our hair grow 
grey, and to prepare ourselves for the tomb of history and ind. 

It is the same with the history of colonisation in America. The adven- 
turers who founded Virginia and named it after the Lion Queen ; the 
Catholics who established themselves under the proprietary of Lord Balti- 
more in Maryland ; the Dissenters who had suffered from the persecution 
which Protestants had copied from the Catholics they had conquered, and 
founded the evangelical states of New England ; the Frenchmen who bore 
feudality to the banks of the St. Lawrence,—carried with them privileges, 
commissions, grants of land, titles, and royal authority, without stint or 
monotony of form,—privileges, grants, and authorities that died before they 
were put into practice, or have been swept away by the changeable weather 
of time. But the thing which they did carry over, whether French, Spaniard, 
or Anglo-Saxon, was the same energy of the adventurous discoverers, with 
so much of civilisation as they had learned in the old land, and with some 
renewed spirit of self reliance alive in the body, the heart, and blood of the 
people themselves. Anybody who sought the history of America in the 
charters, grants, statutes, and patents by which the first colonies were 
founded would expect to find there a motley crew of states, Catholic, 
Royalist, aristocratic, commercial, and evangelical ; but looking at the re- 

ublic as it actually exists, he finds all these separate origins merged and 
used into a republic, which may be reckoned to comprise thirty-six separate 
states, differing excessively in their physical geography ; iffering in thei 
domestic institutions, in their local laws, even in details of electo 
but yet possessing a marked national characteristic in physi Y; 
and purpose, and presenting almost the sole example in history of the 
world of a people who, under various conditions of qualifying test, exercise 
the electoral suffrage, and exercise also a practical influence on the conduct 
and policy of their supreme Government. 

There were three things which the English colonists of America carried 
over with them, and it is important for us to distinguish these three = 
very distinctly. They were, first, the common law of this country, whi 
means the usage that the people of this country had formed for itself; 
secondly, the rights which the people of this country had —- or were 
acquiring for themselves, by contest with the kings or nobles that had denied 
those rights; and thirdly, the bone and sinew, the hard-headed ity, 
and indomitable courage of the English people, at that time in its hi 
when the national vigour was drawn forth to its utmost development by the 
contest with the Stuarts. Common law, established rights, and i 
pa were the three elements of the American republic drawn from 

and at the very height of her national activity. King 

with his hazy mind and high prerogative notions, aided by the 

wisdom of Mr. Grenville in 1763, or the Heaven-born inspirations of William 
Pitt, at a considerably later date, undertook to levy taxes on the colonists, 
without allowing those colonists any voice in the enactment, for in 
which those pre erm could have no share, then that same 
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br Aes for those who desire to arrive at the trath respecting the Ame- 
Onstitution ; since it points out to them the points which they are to 


p Sagacity taught the colonists the meaning of the act. Their vague 
tion of their common-law rights told Gant that they were injured ; and “ gra” 
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made them hit upon the right plan of redress. They began consistently 
with English moderation—very peaceably, first by protesting; then they 
went on by abstaining from the use of the taxed articles, which required 
great of and convenience ; then by pitching the taxed tea 
into the: sea at. Boston; and then—but not until soldiers had been landed in 
Boston to foree them—by organising a revolutionary army, such as that 
which had placed King 's predecessor on the English throne, and, 
nr aan, ase of the thirteen states, united to resist aggression. 
Thus they against a Government acting unlawfully ; established their 
rights and their freedom at once; declared themselves independent, and 
founded a republic ; a republic based upon the rights secured by English- 
men, and freed from the incumbrance of a throne. 

Here we have the starting-point of the American constitution, which 
might perhaps go somewhat further than was necessary in giving cg. | 
. to paapon authority, under the common mistake that the strengt 

of one t.in.a state can only be protected by weakening some other 
element. The Americans weakened their executive, they have put restraint 
upomtheir judicial, while they have pampered the ambitions of the multi- 
tude ; and thus they have unquestionabl , to acertain extent, damaged the 
saf of their own constitution. They have encouraged a hypertrophe 
of popular influence that has, in all cases of disease, bred a parasite system 
of creatures.living on the diseased part. What Mr. Tremenheere discusses 
is chiefly these defects and abuses in the constitution itself. The appoint- 
ment of President for four years, elected by the whole body of electors in 
the several States ; the election of the Senate, representing the States, whose 
local representatives elect the Senators, one-third of the Federal Senate to 
go out every two-years; the election of the House of Representatives for 
two by the whole body of electors; the gradual change from certain 
qualifications, which in these early days were practically tantamount to 
universal suffrage to-other forms of the same thing, the actual condition of 
the electorate in the United States. These things are very cursorily de- 
scribed by Mr. Tremenheere, who speaks of the abuses which have grown 
up in the practice of the Republic, almost as it they were the principal, if 
not the sole results of the system. He fails, indeed, to show that the 
“tyrant majority,” whose power he denounces, have ever inflicted the 
torture, the slavery, the misery, which legitimate Governments are now in- 
fligting, and have been for ages inflicting, in Europe. He fails to show that 
the representatives, whose small payment, he thinks, leaves them open to 
corruption, have indulged. the weakness more than our own Members under 
the impulse of Capel Court; he fails to show that the conduct of foreign 
affairs, or the review of legislation, has ever suffered the slizhtest injury at 
the hands of the Senate, or that in the hands of the President, on a four 
years’ lease, the Republic has not been able to possess the confidence of 
other states, and. exercise a power in the world. 

Nevertheless, he does bring evidence of abuses which it is important to 
notice. He deseribes, after the New York Herald, the traffic of a newly- 
grown profession in the United States, which mediates between electors and 
elected ; and again between members of the Legislature, and those who 
desire the passing of particular measures. This is a profession exactly re- 
sembling our own election-agent class. Nor does the working of this pro- 
fession rest n the evidence of Mr. Tremenheere or the Herald. A 
committee of the House of Representatives introduced a bill to punish with 
fine and imprisonment any ofiicer of the United States who should cor- 
ruptly assist in the prosecution of any claim against the Government; that 
bill being the result, an investigation was made into the conduct of certain 
officials who had used forged evidence as their plea for satisfying the claims 
of a private upon the United States Treasury. While the act was 
still abill,, Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, in January, 1853, asked whether 
it would cover the case of agents who were in the habit of exacting “ black 
mail” from sailors.and officers in the navy to get business done before the 
‘department.of Congress; and Mr. Hale was told that the bill did not cover 
such cases; which, however, thus received Parliamentary recognition. The 
substitution of extremely short periods—in some instances a single year, for 
the election of judges, is no doubt, dangerous in the tendency to substitute 
the agents.of party for really independent adjudicators. The unscrupulous 
bearing of majorities, which seek to crush the action and opinion of minori- 
ties, is another incident of the political system in the United States. But 





while we ask, what country is without its abuses, let us also point to the 
fact that the United States have hitherto furnished the inborn power which 
eorrects these ve tendencies. The Republic has never failed to 
supply ja of the Supreme Court who are constantly restoring the 
stand the constitution, has amended that disposition to repudiate 
debt, which appeared in the early steps after the war, and more recently in 
Pennsylvania.and its imitators ; and has secured the payment of those liabili- 
ties, even as the debt of the war was honourably settled, by the over-ruling 
influence of public opinion. 

In the historical portion of his survey, our author still keeps mainly to 
such incidents as fall in with his own view; and hence he is led into posi- 
tive error. He is anxious to represent that the framers of the American 
Constitution never designed to establish a democracy, and he builds his 
argument on that assertion, which is undoubtedly correct ; and no Ame- 
rican will deny his assertion. But, on the other lend, the fathers of the 

ican Constitution did establish a Republic on rational grounds, and 
although their children have advanced beyond them, they have not stretched 
the constitution beyond its capacity, nor set aside the Republic for a Demo- 
eracy, a8 too many Englishmen seem to think they have, Mr. Tremenheere 
being of the mumber. At page 23 he says :— 

- rson’s theory that the Taine colonists brought with them the ‘ rights of men’ 
of ‘ expatriated men,’ is false, and has no foundation in reason or history. And to prove 
that the Congress of 1774 did not hold Jefferson's views, he quotes from their Declaration 
of Rights, a passage which he carves to suit his use. The assertion can be rebutted from 
the same authority, that of the Congress of 1774. In their address to the colonists of 
Quebec, | say that, * to live by the will of one man, or set of men, is the production of 
misery to all men;’ and in another part of the same paper, they emphatically declare that 
. every man whe is supposed to be a free agent, ought to be concerned in his own govern- 
ment.’ This was uttered nearly —— before the passage of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; and at a time when the ists were: doing their best to bring about such a 
reconciliation with the Home Government as would ensure to them the just administration.| 


of the English law. 











mM. appeal which Mr. Tremenheere has invited to the constitution of a, 
nited States, revives our attention to certain fundamental principh : 
the founders of that constitution are careful to keep in living whieh 
The constitution established by the leaders of the Union Was fella ey: 
the adoption of constitutions in the several States, which have ry by 
time to time amended. The whole number of Federal and State a 
may be found in a volume published by Messrs. Hogan and Thom ~~ 
Philadelphia; and it is interesting to observe that, besides declaring ‘tig 
inborn and natural equality of rights,—an abstract expression to * 
Mr. Tremenheere logically objects—they also constantly restore aa 
own safeguards, the rights acquired by the English people in this coun 

the right to speak and publish sentiments freely without restrainin lend 
the right of bail or eral oy jury; of representation for ever freeman = 
short, the best of the rights secured to the English people by Magna Charts 
and the Bill of Rights. But there are two rights which these constitutions 
uniformly, either by express enactment or by implication, constant] 
peats. We open by hazard upon the constitution of Maine, and find 
written— 

“ That pa have a right, at all times, in an orderly and peacefully manner, to 
and consu — the common good, to give instructions to their representatives, and tg 
request of either department of the government, by petition or remounstrance redress of 
their wrongs and grievances. + 

“ Every citizen has a right to keep and bear arms for the common defence; and his right 
shall never be questioned. No standing army shall be ri up in time of without 
the consent of the legislature; and the military shall, in all cases, and at tinnes, be in 
strict subordination to the civil power.” 

The constitution of the United States, after it left the hands of its first 
authors, has been subject to amendment dictated by experience, And it js 
remarkable that these amendments not only accord with the State enact. 
ments for the same purpose, but re-assert and restore the old rights claimed 
by the English people: free exercise of conscience, freedom of speech, and 
of the press, trial by jury, prohibition of excessive bail, and the right of 
petition for redress of grievances, are amongst those svlemnly in 
the amendments of the federal constitution. But there are two Tights with 
out which these others are nothing more than the practice of routine, ora 
traditional pretence without reality. The two rights, in the words of the 
amendment to the constitution, are these—“ the right of the peo peace- 
ably to assemble,” and not to be prevented from meeting as they have been 
at Stockport and Preston ; and the most important right of all, thusex- 
pressed in the second article of the amendment : 

“‘ A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free state, the Tight of the 
people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed.” 

As the state constitutions repeatedly affirm, the military must be kept in 
subordination to the civil power; but we know of no instance in history or 
the world where a strong power is subordinate to a weak power ; and whea 
a people has consented to be disarmed, it renders itself subordinate to the 
military power, and surrenders the sole means of preserving the right of 
assemblage, the right of free speech, of representation, of voting taxes, or 
anything else. When the English people permitted itself to be disarmed in 
the calms of peace, and relied upon parchment as the guarantees of rights 
which their forefathers took, and kept, only by strength of will and band, 
they ceased really to be a free or self-governing people, and placed then- 
selves at the mercy of military authority. It is the good luck of the English 
people, that the governing classes are upon the whole prudent, considerate 
— that the officers are limited in their ambitions; that the Crown 
oves a quiet life; and that a complicated system prevents any individudl 
from attempting a coup d'état. But the best guarantee which the English 
people at present can boast, is the force of routine. The Americans, who 
retain by their own strength and will, “the right to have and to bea 
arms,” hold in their own hands the only universal suffrage, the only tre 
guarantee of freedom and self-government. 





TALFOURD’S LAST VACATION RAMBLE. 

Supplement to “* Vaeation Rambles,” consisting of Recollections of a Tour through France 
to Italy, and Homeward by Switzerland, in the Vacation of i846. T. ¥ 
Talfourd. Edward Moxm. 

Ir is needless to recommend this supplementary ‘‘ Vacation Ramble” of the 

late lamented Judge Talfourd to any who have read—and there are pro- 

bably few who have not read—the volumes that were its predecessors. 

will be received with double interest at the present time, when the hand 
that traced these pleasant and vivid records of foreign scenes has been 
recently stilled for ever. Indeed it is very touching to read the last words 
of this preface, in which, alluding to the hurried tours which formerly had 
been all permitted by the short vacations of an arduous professional life, the 
author expresses his satisfaction at being finally in “a position which is 

invested with no sharper anxieties than those which attend the endeavour 0 

discharge its duties.” In reading these sentences, probably the last literary 

production of Judge Talfourd’s life, dated in the year of which a few months 
only have yet expired, we experience feelings similar to those with which 

has recorded his own meeting with the tremulous autograph of Sir W. 

Follett, in the travellers’ book at Naples, written during his last fruitless 


journey in quest of health, and there read by his friend after the blow thea 


impending had fallen. x 

The tour of which these pages are the journal was undertaken in 1846. 
It was a very hurried one, its principal object being Rome, with glimpses 
Genoa, Naples, some of the northern towns of Italy, Chamouni, and four 
days at Paris. The ground, it will be perceived, is well trodden; but the 
charm of keen enjoyment, accurate observation, and a style justly cel 
among our modern writers for ease and elegance, give a freshness to well- 
known scenes. ur interest is increased by the fact that this visit to Rome 
was the author's first and only one: we feel naturally curious to know 
impression produced by the imperial city upon a mind so coe imbued 
with the classic spirit, and so capable of appreciating the beaut and the 
sublime. We are at first surprised to find that that impression was one 
disappointment ; but on studying the Judge's account of his feelings, te 
corded with that frankness and simplicity which lends the book. so great # 
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: » yas th ery classical taste, that - 
understand it better. It was that very classical taste, that com 
charm, we ‘ntance with the spivit of the ancients, which caused his dis- 
plete acquat The Rome of his imagination, the Rome of the scholar and! 
appoin he found overwhelmed beneath the traces of the subsequent phases: 

e er which had swept over her; the very ruins of that “eldest 
of exis which as he says, he came to reverence, were encumbered by a later 
ye . the church had risen above the temple; the statues of the gods 
Na not perhaps with less abject superstition than that of yore 
eS weer the names of the Christian saints who had laboured at their 
os tarot is confusion of epochs and of associations struck painfully on 

, great leading characteristies, we should say, were Classical 

‘eplicity andtaste, We are speaking of the general impression produced 

b . before many of its individual glories and wonders that keen taste 

— delicate perception bowed in delighted adoration. We need only notice 
the description of the Coliseum :— 

“From this. ‘impostor to true fear,’ we were conducted to that ruin which no weather 

bere no sunshine glorify; no moonlight render more romantic—that huge oval which 
ae aa trembled at in passing—the Coliseum, which must sur; all expectation, however 
rm Ited. Prints have made the outlines-of its form familiar; but no print, no picture, ever 
_ “a adequate notion of the colussal power the reality exercises over the mind, which, for 
Fe first time, contemplates it. The rents which disclese the jagged masses. of its walls to 
2 ri peree tion of its magnitude, not. so much by rendering the thickness of 
as b counteracting the effect which else the beauty of its oval shape 
would painting its apparent size. On the other hand, the sense of that very 
beauty, whieh isentirely preserved to the mind, though thus broken to the eye, enhances 
the ‘dee of size, by suggesting the wonder, that a thing so beautiful should be also so stu- 
pendous. The trees which, rooted in its higher regions, wave in its openings or tower into 
the sky, also assist, by the standard they introduce, in procuring justice from the eye for its 
hei ht; the arches and fountains beside it, noble in themselves, further aid in marking its 
cupremacy and the entire result of these combined felicities is the perception of a werk of 
human’lands beyond the architectural imagination of our Martin to equal.” 


and of the Pantheon :— 

“ awwide market-square, clogged with the baskets and stores of market-women, 
ani strewn with vegetable refuse, we struggled to the Pantheon ; which, of all the buildings 
I savy in Rome, was to me most replete witli interest that cannot die. Its majestic portico 
and moremajestic dome carry the mind a little way beyond the imperial mass of crime out 
of which the grandears of the empire tower; not far, indeed, into the republic, but into an 
age which was illustrated by its forms and embossed with the figures of its history. But 
there isachiarm breathing in that perfect circle beyond the majestic beauty of its form— 

d even the shows of free greatness which were attendant on its origin—for it contairs 
the ashes of the purest and holiest of painters—of Raphael, cut down in the flower of his 
life—the presence of which, after many generations, was attested by the exposure of the 
human hand which had wrought immortal wonders, disclosed entire to crumble ationee into 
dust! The remainsof other painters have clustered about this shrine, where the sense of 
beauty—the finest perfume of mortal life—will be breathed while Rome shall stand. Amidst 
the-tlionghts of power, greatness, oppression, and perverted faith, which the dead and the 
liviag Rome in me, those which the sense of happiest art.awakened at the tomb 
of its greatestnaster, were the serenest and the most welcome.” 

But, to bear out our previous remarks, we will also cite the last words upon 


Rome :— 

“My first and last glimpse of Rome was about to close; so brief, that the attempt to fix 
any impressions ‘it has left on me in words seems presumptuous ; and yet I did not desire to 
prolongit. My preconceptions had been confused rather than realised by the array of great 
objects which had passed before me in rapid succession, and the trains of associations they 
suggested. Of the Rome of my schoolboy reverence—the mother of heroes and nurse of 
hervic thoughts—I had scarcely seen a memorial among the maze of imperial ruins and 
papal splendours; and in. all that I feebly attempted to grasp, one set of associations so 


Ee 
as perfect an oblivion of self as the most heroic sufferer for principle. The faculty which in 
Gladstone, the stateman, applied to realities and ired only by the desire t ome 
truth aud to clothe it in lkannen assumes, in she eke of te ho 8 mr — 


casuistry from the nicety of its distinctions and the earnest desire of pty “| 
truth in its finest shades—in Follett, the advocate, applied indiocriaiantely to the-doveiee, 
ment of the specious shows of things as of their essences, wore all the semblance of sincerity ; 
>" = ame a auceees it. No me ~ a no seru shook i 

ich advocacy draws sympat 1 the feelings of those it represents he made 
use, with unhesitating power; for his reason, of “ ~ sean Sema 
affections of the most sensitive nature. Nor was he diverted from his.aim any 
fancy ; if he neither exalted his subject by imagination, nor illustrated q by 
softened its details: by pathos, he never made it the subject of vain attempts 
of either, He went into the arena, stri of all incumbrance, to win, and contended 
studious only and always, of victory. His presence of mind was not merely the-ab enee of 
external distraction, nor the-capacity of calling up all energies on an emergency, but the 
continued cation of them equally to the duty of each moment. There are few speakers, 
even of fervid sincerity and zeal, whose thoughts do not frequently run before-or beside the 
moment's purpose; whose wits do not sometimes wander on to some other part of the case 
than that they are —— discussing ; who do not anticipate some future effect, or 
with some apprelension of future peril, while they consider only the next word.or 


sentence. This momentary desertion of the exact pur: never occurred to Follett; 
fitted the thought to its ties, the word to the thought, and allowed the action only to i 
care of itself, as it always will with an earnest speaker. His, therefore, was rather the art- 


E 


lessness than the art of advocacy—its second nature—justly appreciated by those to whose 
interests it was devoted; but not fully understood a by. the apectnter af its contion; 
dying with the causes in which it wus and leaving no vestiges except in their 
success. 





NANETTE AND HER LOVERS. 


Ni % “ 6 
ifs and Death of Silas Baraatarke” et Bes en ne ee aad te 
‘‘ Nanette and her Lovers” is not equal, we think, in power or originality, to 
Mr. Gwynne’s former novels ; but his style is as ever, simple and-vigorous, 
and amongst the myriads of novels which oppress us with “fine writing,” 
and heroes and heroines equally unnatural and common-place—(that is to 
Say, common to the unnatural type)—we greet a pretty truthful story, thus, 
pleasantly told, with considerable satisfaction. Its epoch is that of the Re- 
volution and the Empire, rather a well-worn theme; but politics and poli- 
ticians are kept in the back-ground, and the costume and machinery of the 
fiction are all we borrow from these stirring times. Nanette, a village 
beauty in Normandy, has two lovers ; Antoine, handsome, gay, clever, and 
the incarnation of selfishness ;—Arstne, modest, reserved, too deeply in love 
to be “amiable,” generous, and devoted. Of course her choice falls.on An- 
toine ; women would appear to be drawn to selfish men by the instinctoof 
their thirst for self-devotion: a woman is never so happy, as our greatest 
living novelist has remarked, as when she “is sacrificing herself—-or somebody 
else”—to the beloved object! So the curtain rises upon Nanette and An- 
toine, a bethrothed pair. 
The story is a very simple one. She loves him with her whole heart, soul, 
and strength ; and he loves her—a little. On the eve of their marriage, the 
revolution sweeps over the quiet village; the good curé is murdered on the 





crushed another, or mingled so strangely with it, as to dissipate impressions that separately 
might have been ier, The two ideas of Rome Imperial and Rome Papal, of tie city 
of ruins and the city of churches and palaces, held frequent conflict in my thoughts; so 


that I could not follow Lord Byron in his impersonation of the Eternal City as the ‘ Niobe 


of Nations,’ nor regard it as forming one mighty whole. If I may frankly confess the 
extentiof my unworthiness to visit it, 1 must admit that, to my recollection, Rome seems an 
enormous museum—filled with the most wonderful works of human hands—exhibiting 
marvellous vestiges of human power, and embracing scenes of profound historical interest ; 
but the various memories glide away in a succession of gorgeous temples, churches, and 
ema To leave it wss to escape from a region of enchantment into the fresh air of 

rin and nature; and, humiliating as the truth may be, 1 quitted it for ever without 
a sigh! 

We have-several charming descriptions yet marked for extract ; but we 
sacrifice them in order to present to our readers as much as possible of the 
complete and interesting analysis of the character and success of Sir W. 
Follett which follows the observation of his autograph, to which we have 
alluded above :— 

“To me, the true secret of his peculiar strength appeared to lie in the possession of two 
powers:which rarely co-exist in the same mind—extraordinary subtlety of pereeption and 
as remarkable simplicity of execution. In the first of these faculties—in the intuitive power 
of common sense whicli is the finest essence of experience whereby it attains ‘to something 
of prophetic strain’—he excelled ail his contemporaries except Lord Abinger, with whom it 
Was more liable to be swayed by prejudice or modified by taste, as it was adorned with 
happier graces. The perfection of this faculty was remarkably exemplified in the fleeting 
Visits lie often paid to the trials of causes whicli he had left to the conduct of his juniors; a 
few words; sometimes:a glance, sufficed to convey to his mind the exact position of compli- 
cated affairs, and enabled hiin to decide what should be done or avoided; and where the 
interference of any other advocate would have been dangerous, he o‘ten rendered good 
tn. rhich-was:more extraordinary—never did harm. So his unrivalled aptitude 
ra gull enabled him to deal with authorities as he dealt with facts; if unprepared 

he ai argument he.could find its links in the chaos of an index, and make an imposing 
ea of lew outof a page of Harrison; and with the aid of the interruptions of the 

lem! whieh he couldas dexierously provoke as parry, could fiad the right clue and conduct 
a suuninous train of reasoning toa triumphant close. His most elaborate arguments, though 
Hot comparable in essence with those of his chief opponent, Lord Campbell—which in com- 
Pretrensive outline, exaet logic, felicitous illustration, and harmonious structure, excelled all 
others I have heard—were delivered in tones so nicely adapted to the minds and ears of the 
Judges, with an earnestness so winning and a confidence so contagious, that they made a 
Judgment on his:side not only a necessity but a pleasure. 

en other faculty, to which in combination with his subtlety of understanding the 
ex lence of his advocacy may be attributed, is one more rarely possessed,—and scarcely 
ever in such association—the entire singieness of a mind equally present in every part of a 
an Mon the: promotion of the interest of the client were an advocate's highest duty, it 
> ~- another name for the exactest virtue; and inasmuch as that interest is not, like 

'@ objects of moral zeal, fixed in character, but liable to frequent change, the faculty of 

reeting the whole power of the understanding to each shifting aspect of the cause in its 
— shadowings, without the guidance of an inflexible law, is far more wonderful, if 

ess noble, than a singleness of devotion to right. It has an integrity of its own, which 
cars some affinity to that honesty which Baillie Nichol Jarvie attributes to his Highland 
hich i Sueh honesty—that is the entire devotion of ail the faculties to the object for 
Meh at was retained, without the lapse of a moment's vanity or indolence, with unlimited 
activity—was Follett’s beyond all other advocates of our time. To the 


vision and 
Preseutment of truth, or sophism, as the cause might: require, he gave his entire mind with 


altar steps—priests, worship, religion, are “ abolished.” The two young men 
| are drawn in the conscription; Antoine wishes Nanette to marry him “by 
| civil contract” before his departure, but she, as fair and pious an Alice as 
' ever “ quittait la Normandie,” refuses, and they part, trusting in the future. 
From that parting, the death-struggle of poor Nanette’s love begins, a long 
and painful one. Her faithless lover soon learns to rejoice in his freedom, 
| plunges into all the dissipations incident to his new life, rises higher and 
higher in the service, becomes harder and colder, and more and more de- 
| based, and by the time he has-won his epaulettes, has so on ae 
| the love, and roused the pride of his bethrothed, that she releases him from 
‘his engagement. It took no less a time to open her eyes, eyes close sealed 
_ by love and trust; and in this ‘‘ weary awakening” consists the very 
| sweetly told. Then, when she is free and comfortless, her former lover 
| Arséne pleads his long and faithful attachment, an attachment she has learnt 
| by suffering to understand. and value. They are married, and the tale isnot 
. suffered to lack dramatic completeness, for the wretched Antoine, after having 
| known wealth and position, falls by the weight of a base mature from one 
| degradation to a lower still, and dies a miserable unknown outcast, in the 
| barn where he has received a.shelter from his former betrothed bride.and 
| her husband. 
| The story has taken longer in telling than we intended. Wewillnot 
| maim the interest of a scene or dialogue by partial extracts; but»will-con- 
' clude with a graphic little sketch of the costume of an “ exquisite” under 
the Republic. 

“ He wore a short bright n cloth frock-coat, with side-pockets. The of this 
syenes measured searfy thee feet ftom point to point stichting « out. beyond Mocins's thin 
| little arms. His waistcoat was white and flowered; turned back like the coat, ——— 

large gold ' 


| smaller lapels. Beneath this waistcoat was another of glaring colours. A 
|.in shape like a crescent and in size like a five-franc. piece, decked the breast of his shirt. 


| The citizen’s black hair was very long and wild; 
“ Floating free as mountain breezes.” 


| 


It hung down to his shoulders, hiding a great part of his visage, the lower partof which 
| was mee by an immense cravat with a large bow; which cravat was pulled upto 
| Mucius’s nether lip. The collar of his coat mounted to his ears, and then fell re ae to 

his shoulders; so that what with hair, neckcloth, collar, and a cocked hat decked with a tri- 

coloured cockade, and perched over his nose, very little was to be seen of his countenance, 
except his huge unholy eyes, vacantly staring. Even one of these was hidden from time to 
time by a caricature-looking guizzing-glass, through which Mucius att ‘to stare 

down. On his spare legs appeared a pair of primrose breeches, and speckled: $ 
a large knot of ribands hung from each knee half-way down the leg. Buckles.iad disap- 
| peared both from feet and knees; wherefore Daridolle’s long quartered and. very pointed 
| shoes were fastened by strings. He wore his coat-cuffs carnal up; and carried a very short, 
thick stick, covered with knotty roughnesses: a species of bludgeon. 

“ This was the costume brought in by the * patriots,’ to supersedethe courtly, atistooratic 
dress of the ‘ ci-devants.’” 
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THE LONDON PULPIT. 

The London Pulpit. By James Ewing Ritchie. Simpkin and Marshall. 
A coop book might be written on this subject, but we are sorry to say the 
present author has not achieved that desirable entity. It is rather astonish- 
ing that he has not done so; for he has a fair knowledge of London congre- 
gations and London preachers, and he has a genuine reverence for pulpit 
eloquence—the spoken word of piety—in any or in no sect. From Dr. 
Dale and Mr. Maurice, through various forms of dissent, down (or up) to 
Johannes Ronge, the most distinguished London preachers are described 
and criticised. The writer’s mind throughout seems to oscillate be- 
tween a sense of the funny’ and a sense of the Infinite, and to be with- 
out the faculty of expressing either. It is not possible to joke more 
heavily or more inopportunely than our author; or to give an air of insin- 
cerity to real religious feeling more completely than he has done to his own, 
Such a man cannot be a good critic; but he gives congregational opinions 
impartially. Mr. Montgomery and Dr. Cumming are, of course, facetiously 
dealt with; every small critic in these days throws stones at those recog- 
nised humbugs. But being recogniseas humbugs by thinking people out 
of their own congregations, there is no necessity for wasting words upon 
them. Of the latter Boanerges, our author (who is ever ready to say the 
good he knows of a preacher) might have told what he has told of Dr. 
Dale, viz. : that he is active and charitable among the poor—giving and 
causing others to give time and money to help those who want help, “ irre- 
spective of the religious sect of the recipient.” 

The different chapters of this book appeared originaily as articles in the 
Weekly News. The nature of the subject will give it a certain amount of 
popularity, but it is without literary merit, and therefore cannot live long. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
First Noricer. 

Tue influence of the war does not yet show itself on the walls of the Roya) 
Academy. Nature, as it is there reflected, is tranquil to a degree of still. 
ness, which is as little mere self-possession—strength in repose, ag the con. 
strained and mincing manners of English society are the manners Of quiet 
after-action. Art must reflect nature, but only as it is felt by the artist: 
and the artist can only feel according to his condition and training. ie 
cannot paint that which he cannot enter into; and if he cannot 
something of the emotions which present the great types of human Action 
and feeling, he cannot reproduce them on the canvas. The wearing af 
English society re-appears on this painted mirror. Those things which are 
still most alive amongst us have also their most vigorous life here, 
notion of battle is still the official idea of Mr. Jones, R.A., the : 
who has taken the battle-field for his department, and supplies this year the 
“ Battle of Hyderabad.” We should have action enough here, and it comes 
early in the series. The catalogue tells us that there is the Poonah 
Horse in green uniform; that there are parties of the Twenty-second Jed 
by Major George, making their way over nullahs and ramparts; there jg 
Lieutenant Smith mortally wounded ; and Trumpeter M‘Phelan taking a 
standard from a Belooch: with more stirring incidents of the same king, 
And accordingly, on reference to the picture, it is easy to identify the 
Poonah Irregular Horse, Trumpeter M‘Phelan of the Twenty-seoong 
galloping over the nullahs. The figures are in the attitudes appropriate jg 
their purpose. But it is a diagram, less living even than the tableau of g 
theatre. Infinitely more grip of the task in hand, more “stir of soul,” more 
action in short, and even passion, is displayed in Johnstone's “Tyndale 
translating the Bible into English.” The left hand keeps watch upon the 
place, the countenance intent upon the original, the right hand ready » 
fasten down the idea, the whole figure knit to its purpose, although wel 
settled in the scribe’s attitude. But in this country we do undersign 
something of the struggle over the desk ; we see and feel the action and the 
passion that go on over the dry wood; and nature—as we distort it-n 
appears well enough upon the canvas. 

There are, indeed, other passions that survive amongst us, and Stone has 

he old, old tale—that tale as it is often told. A youth, comely, and after 
the artist’s own type, is whispering his tale into the ear of a blushing gil, 
who looks singularly pleased. It is a pretty pair, but yet we have a convic- 
ion that the story is often told in a much more impressive manner. Perhaps 
his couple are too young to typify the passion in its strongest form. It 
looks more like a fancy, which does not move them deeply ; neither of them 
looks even serious in face ; 
“* Nor grow they pale, as mortal lovers do.” 

There is infinitely more true passion in Hunt’s “ Conscience Awakened,” and 
here again the vice of English society tells. An inane animal or awe 
conditioned gentleman, who might be a blonde guardsman by his cut, has 
had a young girl sitting on his knee, and has been singing to her, “Oftia 
the stilly night.” Near them, in the well-furnished drawing-room, is abinl 
out of its cage nearly caught by a cat. The young guardsman is Tolling 
back in his chair with some laughing cajolery to the girl, whose back 
towards him, as she has risen from her seat ; her hands are clenched together, 
and her countenance is convulsed with the agonised sense of her danger, 
which can be well understood, looking at the low character of the beast of 
prey to whom she has nearly fallen. So, the best piece of true passion that 
we get out of the Academy exhibition, is taken from the depraved side af 
society, as if it were only there that nature is suffered to exist in its full foree. 
What an entanglement of ideas does the picture suggest ! ; 

Life, in the sense of vegetative existence, abounds in Frith’s view of 
** Life at the Sea-side.” A crowded beach, with the heterogeneous gather- 
ing that can alone be collected there, as it might be viewed from a passimg 
boat. The old gentleman sweeping the sea with his telescope, the 
child dabbling with its ankles in the water, the moustached young buck 
lounging in sultry ease, looking with vacant eye upon the waves, 
listening to the women near him, the fat old lady surveying the prospect 
the child shrinking from the bathing-woman, the belles, the beaux, the 
savants, the tradesmen, the sailors, all the oddities and commonplaces of 
society brought into one view—without the deep moral of Hogarth or the 
caricature of Buss; in short, with nothing more than the plain 
of life as it is, which Dickens gives in pen-and-ink. The spectators 
crowded round this picture as they would round a looking-glass, and are 
charmed to recognise life as they know it. Such is life in England—and at 
the Royal Academy. There is, indeed, an attempt to rise to history, 
the artist strives to effect his purpose by an established process. N 
of figures are collected together and composed into something of symmetry 
—one side balancing the other. Portions of the figures are shown 
or nude, as it is called, and the muscles are strongly defined. = 
tiquarian furniture is collected from the curiosity-shop ; the w 
finished with great force, and a subject is chosen. 
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Fi Maclise gives us the “‘ Marriage of Strongbow on the field of | peculiarity, that the accessories are more pronounced than the main subject 











This eg the daughter of the conquered King of Leinster,” and the | or figures. The countenance of Strongbow is subdued in shade, while the 
battle = ae ly characteristic of the painter. Figures are distributed | helmet or shoulder-knot of a common soldier dazzles the sight. The happy 
pe: itudes. While the hands of the couple are joined, trum-| pair stand in front of an arch, which looks as if it might lead to a well. 


about in violent to the world, bridesmaids are marching to the spot, a| Above is a retinue tailing off on each side and forming a pair of horns, 


—_ braying are defiling off from the back of the bridegroom, dead | converging at the tips. All this background is painted in a totally different 
wd lie around the bridal pair, conquered Gaels are kneeling | style, something like water-colour on rough paper, so that the foreground 


bereaved mother is erying aloud in outstretched agony, and the | part of the picture looks as if it were a different work altogether, painted in 
eS ae with great contrasts of costume and colour, garlands, golden | different pigments, the figures on a different scale, and the whole cut out 
whole is an, ol mourning, weapons, armour, naked limbs, fair girls,| and pasted upon the larger and feebler picture which forms the back- 
woe raced warriors, a deliberate aggregation of spirited groups which appear ground. Exertion here there is plenty where it is not wanted. For it 
h e no connexion with the shop next door. All this is painted in deep- was a bridal at which the gaiety would be checked by mournfulness 
ay strong colours, after Maclise’s fashion—which is after the fashion | and despondency. But to be historical Mr. Maclise thinks it necessary 
preshaasct om Composition there is little, and there is this startling to be loud. 
SS « ~+ 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. | Bank, 36, 38; Union of Australia, 66, 68; Australian Agri- | OYAL OLYMPIC THEAT RE. 








cultural, 37, 38; Crystal Palace, 64 62; North British Aus- 
BIRTHS. | tralasian, z, 1; Scottish Australian Investment, 2}, 34; Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 
25, at 20, South-street, Park-lane, the 


South Australian Land, 34, 36. 
DAWSON —40r Dawson : | 


son. 
Hon. ROUG —April 24, at Enfield, the wife of Cap- | CORN MARKET. 
= 2 : a daughter. mer . 4 < 
EN NEDY.—May Ist, at 59, Eaton-square, the Lady Gil- | Mark Lane, Friday Evening, May 5. 
KEN’ 7. ason. ‘ | Locat TrapE.—The supplies of Wheat and Flour since 
LURGAN.—April 30th, at Harcourt-street, Dublin, the Lady | Monday are very large ; millers consequently act with ex- 
L sa y | treme reserve, and sales cannot be made without submitting 
METHUEN. —April 30, at Corsham-court, the Lady | toa reduction of 2s. per quarter; to this holders are not 
| generally disposed to submit, and there is consequently 





; a son. 
aman’ ES very little business doing. With a supply of Oats 
MARRIAGES. there is a slow trade at formerrates. The supply of Barley 
is more than sufficient for the demand, and Monday’s rates 


RROL.—April 26, at Queenstown, Henry 
hy ne Campbell, Lieutenant Royal Artil-| are barely supported. — ‘ : 
to Louisa Sydney, daughter of Rear-Admiral Sir F. O. B.—The late business in the Baltic has not been fol- 


Pairbrother Carrol, &.C.B., Commander-in-Chief | lowed up this week. At Konigsburg 59 to 60 lb. red Wheat 





On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, will be presented a 

Comedietta, called < 
THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. 

Principal Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, J. H. White, 
Leslie, Vincent, Franks, Rivers, Mrs. Chatterley, Miss P. 
Horton, and Miss Marston. 

After which, 

TO OBLIGE BENSON. 

Characters by Messrs. Emery, F. Robson, Leslic, Mrs. 

Stirling, and Miss Wyndham. 


To conclude with 
THE WANDERING MINSTREL. 
em Bags......... Mr. F. Robson. 


Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, the Comedietta of 
FIGHTING BY PROXY. 
Principal Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, H. Wigan, 
Robinson, White, Vincent, Miss Turner, and Miss Stevens. 


on the Irish station. 65s. 6d., 60 Ib. high mixed 68s., f. o. b., freights 5s. 3d. to 
GERALD—WARNER.—April 27, at Bangor Cathedral, Sir | 5s. 9d. to East Coast; 33 to 341b. Oats, 22s.,f.0.b. _ 
John Judain-Fitz Gerald, of Lisheen, Bart., to Margaret, FLOATING TRADE.—Since this day week the arrivals off 
widow of the late Samuel Banks, Esq., of New Ferry, 


the coast have amounted to 46 cargoes in all, of which 29 are 
Cheshire, and daughter of the late William Warner, Esq., | Wheat and 11 Maize. 
orcestershi 


After which, 
THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. 
To conclude with 
TO OBLIGE BENSON. 


OLOGNE CHORAL UNION.— 


It appears, that for the present both 

| merchants and millers throughout the country are about as 

| fully stocked with Wheat as they care to be in the existin; 
condition of the market. The consequence is, but a s 





Kitwell, W: ire. 
wus RTON-COOPER.—May 2, at the parish church, 








Hemel Hem , the Reverend James Charles Wharton, ( t 
vicar of Giding, near Richmond, Yorkshire, to Elizabeth | business has been done in cargoes during the past week. On DER KOLNER MANNER GESANG VEREIN.— 
Harriet Astley, eldest daughter of Sir Astley Paston the other hand, holders have remained firm, and rather MONDAY Next, Hanover-square Rooms.—Mr. MITCHELL 
Cooper, of Gadebridge, Herts, Bart. | than give way in prices, even to a moderate extent, have | respectfully announces that the above dist: hed Society 
: preferred to consign their cargoes. The sales made have | wij] give a Second Series of SIX MORNING CONCERTS at 
DEATHS. therefore been at last week’s rates, viz., 678. to 68s. for | the Hanover-square Rooms, which are fixed to take place on 
BRAND.—May 2, at Chesterfield-street, May-fair, the Hon. | Odessa Ghirka, 69s. to 70s. for nrog Ghirka, 76s. Ber-| the following days:—Monday next, May 8; Wednesday 
Gertrude Brand, aged eighty-two. | dianski, 50s. Saidi; 49s. is generally refused for the latter, | May 10; Friday, May 12; Monday, May 15: Wedn : 
CAMPBELL.—April 2%, at Nice, William Johnson Campbell, | although there are several cargoes for sale off the coast. | Way 17; and Friday, May 19. Jirector, Herr FRANZ 
son of the late Lieutenant-General Colin | Other qualities remain precisely the same as last week, and | WEBER. The Concerts will be arra’ as last year—com- 


x! there are some of all descriptions to be had of convenient | mencing at Half-past Three and terminating about Five 
size and fair quality. The accounts from our icultui o'clock. The only EVENING CONCERTS which can be 
markets report shorter supplies of Wheat from t | sven during the short engagement of this distinguished 
—the markets have, however, continued dull. In Ireland iety, will take place on Saturday Evening, May 13, and 
there is no giving way in price. In the French markets the | Saturday Evening, May 20; commencing at Half-past ht 
downward movement is checked, andin many of the country | o'¢lock ; : 

markets a slight advance has taken place. | ‘Reserved Seats 10s. 6d.; admission to the body of the 
Ce ee ET a asec at, an cies of | Beem, Fico Sean ; which may be had at Mr. Mitchell’s 
Mazagan to-day. ere are some cargoes off the coast which | "Ti “ j 1. 

| will be consigned rather than submit to these low prices. | Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 
| Beans and Barley are little inquired for: the latter has | 
brought 29s. for Salonica arrived. 


Commercial Wtairs. | : 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 


(CLOSING PRICES.) 


ti 
Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor of Gibraltar. o8 
PICKE G.—April 27, at Turnham-green, Mr. William 
Pickering, aged fifty-eight, bookseller and publisher, late 
of 177, Piccadilly, after 13 months’ severe illness. He was 
well known pom pi deservedly esteemed and respected 
by the trade and literary men throughout Europe and 


America. ng’. ia 
TENNANT.—March 6, at Lahore, Brigadier-General Sir | 
James Tennant, H.E.1.C. Artillery, Bengal. 











R. AGUILAR respectfully announces 

that his ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take place 

at the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS on Th orn- 
ing, May 11, commencing at Half-past Two o’ . Vo- 
ists, Madame Amedée, Mdille. Sedlatzek (from Vienna), 
Miss Messent, Herr Reichart. an@ Herr Formes; violin 
- — — | Herr Ernst; pianoforte, Mr. Aguilar. Accompanyist, Mr. 

Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Frid. | Brinley Rihards. The London Orchestra, conducted by 
| | Mr. Frank Mori, will perform, among other pieces, Mr. 








| 
—_———— | 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. | 


Friday Evening, May 5, 1854. 
As the week has advanced, the Funds have been drooping. 





Y neo : 7 re Boers Ce Bank Stock.......00-+- 202 | 2048 | ...... 2043 | 205 ilar’ = “ os 
iPone has a war under a Coalition Ministry a, Ministry |3 Per Cent-fted.-- soe | | 8 “Sag Sah | Soy | eg ge 
driven to war by extremity—that they eal mabe an ‘all. eaten ny arc or a7 a a pa pag beng ot all ee music-publishers, and of 
i i y ir disli ivi cicki f Ac ‘ ‘ i? i u ; i 68, U Norton-street, Port -road. 
enduring public pay for their dislike o suis 6 ites 3 per Cent. An. .... 874 | 88 87h 87% | 87 | = os Re a ne ee 





without resenting it. This fulminatin 
Funds down one quarter per cent. The Chancellor’s Ex- 
chequer Bills are being gradually taken up. ‘The series (A), 


New 5 per Cents. ... 
Long Ans. 1860. 





‘J)R. KAHN’S CELEBRATED MU- 














about two millions, have all been taken; but the quantity of | India Stock............ ...... = <a). | san SEUM is NOW OPEN in the ‘spacious premises known 
stock is too small and insignificant to make what is termed | Ditto Bonds, £1000 ...... 6 S|... Sd ....., | 6d | as the SALLE ROBIN, 232, Piccadilly. For gentlemen from 
in the Stock Exchange “a market.” The meeting in the | Ditto, under £1000 5d ...... 4d 13d) ....., | 11 till 5, and from 7 till 10 daily. Lectures at 12, 2,4, and half- 

k parlour yesterday must have been unusually interest- | EX. Bills, £1000....... 2p | 2 2d | past 7, by Dr Leach. On Wednesday and Friday, a portion 
ing, if we may judge by its unusually protracted sitting. It Ditto, £500 .... 2p 2 | sssuse | of the Museum is open for ladies only, from 2 till 5. Gen- 
is said that the question being put, as to whether the rate | Ditto, Small ..........__2 p SP... 2p__1P_ | tlemen, however, are still admitted on those days from 11 to 
of discount should not be raised to six per cent., it was only FOREIGN FUNDS. 2, and from 7 till 10. Lectures given to ladies by Mrs. Leach. 


Admission, 1s. 
(LAST OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING | - . 


ae ee ((OLOSSEUM, Regent’s-park.—Admis- 


ided by a majority of one that it should be delayed for 
one week, 80 as not to embarrass the financial schemes of 
the Government. We shall hear of a loan before the end 





of June, the amount of which, we calculate, will rather | Brazilian Bonds .......... 96 | Russian Bonds, 5 per | : = 
astonish the gentiemen who have been talking confidently | Buenos Ayres 6 per Cents. 54 Cents 1822 ........... sat 93} | _ Sion, 1s.—The original PANORAMA of LONDON by 
of “finishing the business in six weeks.” Before August | Chilian 6 per Cents....... ... | Russian 44 per Cents... DAY is exhibited daily from nae Pe till Five. The 
we shall live to see Consols at 84, if not lower; and that, | Danish 5 per Cents....... Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Def. 17 | ¢Xtraordinary PANORAMA of LONDON by NIGHT ev 
ae aw J Ls A Ya rt now growing to a co- | Ecuador Bonds............. ... | Spanish Committee Cert. ee till Ten. Music from Two till Five, 
a le. Le @ real sellers—the “ old women of | Mexican 3 per Cents. ... 234 of Coup. not fun. ...... 3h - ‘ A 7 
England —onee begin; and with a tightening money-| Mexican 3 per Ct. for Vonasnsie 34 per Cents. -... CYCLORAMA, Albany-street, NOW OPEN, with a 
market the “Bear” party will be safe enough. | Acc., April 28 ............ ... | Belgian 44 per Cents... |.. | magnificent PANORAMA of NAPLES, exhibiting the great 
a won and Duta stock i not been in active demand | Portuguese 4 per Cents. 37} Dutch 24 per Cents....... 572 oul ie neaeet oan Of the euloed elie, = views have 
nd y _s i i a 92 ¢ . # > § . ® ye . Ye i . . es . . 4 
Russian Fives are still firm at 92, 94. As | Portuguese 3 p. Cents Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. 854 been long in pre tion, and will be exhibited with all the 


to Railway shares, there is but very little dealing in. French 














shares, ‘icular] j 5 ane & estes resources of this vast establishment. Exhibited daily at 
Mines x pow A eee end Paris, are very firm. | Three, evening at Eight o’elock.—Adm' , 1s. ; reserved 
ne close at four o'clock rather firmer. Consols, | ROYAL OPERA—DRURY-LANE. seats, 2s. ' 
res a | Ast nights of NORMA, DER FREIS- ITERARY INSTITUTE, JOHN- 
head: 13), rey i, Caledonian, 52%, 534; Chester and Holy- CREE, ne ee STREET, FITZROY-SQUARE.—On SUNDAY, May 
Glast my ip h astern Counties, 12, 123 ; Edinburgh and On Monday (last time), Bellini’s NORMA. Norma, Ma- 14th, the ANNUAL TEA PARTY, in celebration of the 
yor. 504, 593 4 Western, 72, 724; Lancashire and | dame Caradori. Birth of ROBERT OWEN, will be held. 
M7}, 984; “London ‘and Neve me nom and South Coast, Tuesday (last time), Weber's DER FREISCHUT Tea will commence at six o’clock, positively. Tickets, 9d. 
and South W » 762, whe Loe ag Ree Se | ee Caspar, Herr Formes ; Agatha, Madame Caradori. each. Admission after Tea, hall 2d., gallery 3d. 
fyi Orford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 27, 20; Scot-| On Wednesday and Friday (last times), fi MEO RS gee a = 
$4 35. als, $4, 86; South Eastern, 58}, 58} ; South Wales, | LA SONNAMBULA. OHN B. GOUGH will deliver ORA- 
i York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 644, 654; York and | Amina, Mdlle. Agnes Bury. 79 oMPERAN 
North Midland, 45, 46; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 4, 3 dis. | ‘Thursdays and Saturdays (first times), Beethoven’ une on TEMPERANCE Sit 
ex in.; East Indian ii, 2 Amie 1 ‘ er a Sites | Thursdays and Saturdays (first times), en’s TUESDAY. May 9, EXETER-HALL. 
(Railway), » 3; Ditto, Pref $1), Madeas +, i dis.| FIDELIO. WEDNESDAY, ,, 10, pA 
amur and Liege (with int.), 63.7; Northern of France, | Leonora, Madame Caradori; and Bocco, Herr Formes. THURSDAY, » il, 


oo ; and Lyons, 193,12} pm.; Paris and Orleans Doors open each Evening at Seven; to commence at Eight 


a men, $6. 85° Park yore To conclude each evening with a BALLET DIVER- | o'clock. 

28; Sam Oh RE get Ae Bcc ce » | TISSEMENT. Tickets to each Meeting 6d. each; Reserved Seats, 1s. ; 
Western of France, et 8s Ray - ong "Wn Conductors, Herr Lindpaintner and Herr Anschuez. may be obtained at the office of the London Temperance 
are Californians, 4 dis., { pm.; Brazil Imperial, 4, 5;|  Gallery,1s.; Pit, 2s.; Upper Boxes, 3s.; First Circle 4s-; League, 337, Strand; and at the Hall on the evening of the 
Linares, 10, 11. Meaty yg GreXt Nugget Vein, %, 1; | Dress Circle, 5s.; Stalls, 7s.: Private Boxes-One, Two, Three, | NOUNS: W. TWEEDIE. 

xn; Unitary ee 3; Quartz Rock, i, | and Four Guiness = r be had at t o eee and JOHN Lips, } Hon. Bees. 
lasia Bank, 72,74; Oriental’ 4; Wallers, %. ¢ dis.; Austra- | Private Boxes and Stalls of Messrs. Leader and Cock, 63, New London: Temperance League, $87, Strand. 


Bank, 42, 44; South Australia| Bond-street, corner of Brook-street. 
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O ALL BAD WRITERS.—Mr. T. H. 

CARSTAIRS continues to give LESSONS to Ladies 

and Gentlemen in his improved METHOD OF WRITING, 

and Genables who take advantege of it to acquire 

as a degree of freedom and facility as can be desired. 

Peemertean of toren, &c., may be had at 81, Lombard- 
street, City. 





UTVOYE’S WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY PRESENTS.—Comprising every description of 


English and foreign also gold and silver jewel- 
lery, clocks, watches, gold chains, dressing and writing cases, 
work boxes, &e. ’s 41. 48. gold watches, 


four holes, jewelled horizontal ment, warranted; 
Futvoye’s 31. $s. Indies’ rosewood dressing cases, with jewel 
drawers, and solid silver top bottles; Futvoye’s papier 
maché articles of surpassing beauty; an unlimited assort- 
ment of bronzes, china, glass, alabaster, and articles of bi- 
jouterie and vertu. : 
Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
FUTVOYE, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 





LLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE. 

; Messrs. 8S. ALLSOPP and SONS beg to inform the 
TRADE teapthey aes now ssaies orders for the March 
Brewings of t PALE ALE in casks of 18 Gallons and 
upwards, at the BREWERY, Burton-on-Trent; and at the 
undermentioned Branch Establishments : 

London, at 61, King William-street, City ; 
= Cook-street ; 

at Ducie-place ; 
Dudley, at the Burnt 3 
Glas ‘atl at a. St. Vincent-street; 
Dublin, at1, ap ry 4 
Doren at Market Hall; 
South Wales, at 13, King-street, Bristol. 

Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS take the opportunity of an- 
nouncing to PRIVATE FAMILIES that their ALWS, so 
strongly reeommended by the medical ———, may be 
procured in DRAUGHT and BOTTLES GENUINE from all 
the most RESPECTABLE LICENSED VICTUALLERS, 
on “ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE” being specially asked for. 

When in bottle, the uineness of the label can be ascer- 





- by its having “ PP and SONS” written across 
it. 
LENFTELD PATENT STARCH 
ee in Her y’s Laundry), and WOTHER- 
SPOONS’ Machi CONFECTIONERY MARMA- 


LADE, JAMS, JELLIES, &c. (which gained the Prize 

Medal of 1851). May be had of all Grocers; wholesale of 

} ne aaa Mackay, and Co., 66, Queen-street , Cheapside, 
mn. 





Geces isa NUT, which, besides /arina- 
ceous substanee, contains a diend oil, less liable 
than any other oil to rancidity. Possessing these two nu- 
tritive substances, Cocoa is a most valuable article of diet, 
more particularly when, by mechanical or other means, the 
farinaceous substance isso per! ineorporated with the 
oily, that the one will prevent the other from separating. 
Such a union is presented in the Cocoa prepared by JAMES 
EPPS. The delightful flavour, in part dependent upon the 
oil, is retained, aud the whole preparation is one suited to 
the most delicate stomach. 1s, 6d. perlb. JAMES EPPS, 
Homeeopathic Chemist, 112, Great 1l-street, Blooms- 


bury, near the British Museum ; 82, Old Broad-street, City, | 


, City, 
a few foes from the Bank of England; and Egyptian Hail, 


In ~-4 to purity, see the report of the Analytical Sani 


tary Commission, in The Lancet, July 5, 1851. 





UTY OFF TEA.—The prices of all our 
TEAS again REDUCED 4d. per pound. 
. a ea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s.; former prices, 3s., 
Ss. 2d., 3s. 4d. 
Rich Souchong Tea, $s. 24., 3s. 3s. 8d.; forme’ \ 
a mg ‘ea, 4d., ormer prices. 


Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, 4s. ; former price, 4s. 4d. 

Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d., 48., 4s. 4d., 4s. 8d; former 
prices, 4s., 48. 4d., 48. 8d., and 5s. 

The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 5s.; former price, 5s. 4d. 

Prime Coffee, 1s., 1s. 2d., 1s. 3d., 1s. Prime Mocha, 


s. 4d. 

Rare choice Mocha Coffeo (twenty years old), 1s, 6d. 

Sugars are supplied at market prices. 

_All goods sent carriage free, by our own vans, if within 
eight miles. 1S, fees, and spices sent carriage free to 
any railway station or market-town in England, if to the 

ue of 40s. or u by 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London. 

A general price-current sent post free on application. 





AN OTHER REDUCTION OF FOUR- 

PENCE THE POUND IN THE DUTY ON TEA. 
—In accordance with cur usual practice of always being 
FIRST to {ex the Public the full ADVANTAGE of every 
REDUCTION in the value of our goods, we have at once 
lowered the prices of all our Teas to fullest extent of the 
REDUCTION OF DUTY; and we are determined, so far as 
we are concerned, that the Public shall reap the full be- 
nefit of tnis act of the Government. 









s. a. 
The Best Pekoe Congou ............ 8 8 the pound. 
Strong Breakfast ditto .. w 8 0 “y 
= — em secs. - 28 ” 

oice Gun er .. - 48 ” 
Finest Tourn Ween " 44 » 
’ n . 1 

Cuba, Jamaica or Costa 1 4 2 
Choice old Moeha.......... 1 6 ” 

10 


For the convenience of our numerous custo a ’ ° 
tail the finest West India and ed wy snastbet 


prices. 

All goods delivered by our own vans, free i 
eight miles of, London, “Par Parcels of Tea wok Cone ‘of the 
value ol ‘0 Po 8 are sent, carriage free 
part of England. ” a 

CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants and Dealers, 
27, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, CITY. 


ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS. 


Buyers of the above are requested, before finally de- 
ciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, 
39, Oxford-street (corner of Newman-street), Nos.1.& 2, 
Newman-street, and 4 & 5, lace. ey are the 

t in the world, and contain such an assortment of 

ERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as eannot be approached 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or 
exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 2/. 14s. to 51. 10s.; ditto 
vith ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 
121. 123.; Bronzed Fenders. complete, with standards, from 
7s. to3l.; Steel Fenders from 2U. 15s. to 6/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2. 15s. to 7/. 9s,; Fire-irons from 
1s, 9d. the set to 41.48. Sylvester and all other Patent 
Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. All which he is 
enabled to sell at these very reduced charges. 

First—From the frequency and exteat of his purchases; 


and . 
Secondly—From.those purchases being made exclusively 
for cash. 


EA URNS, OF LONDON MAKE 

ONLY.—The largest assortment of London made 

TEA URNS in the world (including all the recent novelties, 

many of which are registered) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S, from 80s. to 62. 


HE BEST SHOW of TRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAMS. BUR- 
TON’S. He has TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS, which are 
devoted to the exclusive Show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads 
and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Mat- 
| tresses. © Iron Bedsteads, from 17s.; Portable 
| Folding Bedsteads from 12s. éd.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, 
| fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 21s. ; and 
| Cots, from 21s.each: Handsome ornamental [ron and Brass 
Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2U. 19s. to 131. 13s. 


APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
} TRAYS.—An assortment of Tea-Trays and Waiters 
—- unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 
| novelty. 
| Gothie shape Papier Maché 
Trays, per set of three from 20s. 0d. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto, Iron ditto ............ ... from 13s. 0d. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape, ditto.................. from 7s. 6d. 
Round and Gothic waiters, cake and bread-baskets equally 


low. 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 

ROOMS (all communicating) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
| solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
| MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated and 
japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads and bedding), so 
| arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at 

once make their sctections. 
| Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for a article not approved of. 

39, OXPORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 
{1 & 2, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 & 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 
cr CSA, OEE ALLELE DEAE =" 
NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS TO 
~~ CHOOSE FROM.—HEAL AND SON'S Stock com- 
| prises a large assortment of ey Japanned and 

rass-mounted IRON BEDSTEADS, CHI DREN'S ORLBS 
land COTS of new and TT — pee MAHOGANY, 

BIRCH, and WALNUT-TREE BEDSTEADS, of the dest 
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£93,000 « 


O BE LENT, 
LEASEHOLD SHOUTS in mare uit. 


t. Pri thei 
=, meipals, or cir solieitors, mag apply tp 


sq, M 
cil 
THE BALLOT. 


ONDON AND SUBURBAN PRE. 
HOLD LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETY 
Shares, 30/.; Entrance Fee, 1s, ; Monthy Subscription, gp, 
A PUBLIC MEETING will be held’ on TvEsp 
16th inst., in the Albion Hail, Dalston; AY, the: 
worth, Esq., M.P., is expected to preside. The chair 
taken at Eight o’clock, and a t will take pinee tory 
Rights of Choice, and 10 will be added-by rotation, 
Allshares on which three months’ subserip 
paid (if not in arrear) will be entitled to go inte 
Paid-up Shares placed on the List of Rights to 
Su ptions not increased on obtaining an 
All the successful Shares in this Ballot wil} be 
to choose from the splendid estate of Eight Actes 
purchased at Tottenham, near the Hornsey 
the office plan. 





ii 


il 


faa 





BUILDING DEPARTMENT, 

By a plan peculiar to this society, every member og 
a hease built for him on his alsin ata slight 
of his ordinary rental, thus removing the reat obstacie tp 
the beneficial working of Freehold Land Sogieties, 

Shares, rules, prospectuses, and every information 
be obtained at the Ottices, 70, Fenchurehsstrest, City, me 
the Blackwall Railway, every day between land 5 


J. TAYLOR, Manager, 
Lio __$__________.4 
HOUSES.—IMPORTANT PUBLIC NOTIcz, 

LONDON AND.SUBURBAN FREEHOLD Laxp 

AND BUILDING SOOIETY, 


/TPHIS Society (in addition to ordinary 

Freehold Land business) has organised 

eminently practical and equitable scheme for 

houses for members on their allotments, and 

are suited to meet the wants and wishes of all 

hoped that every one will avail himself of the 

to be derived from this department, as by its aid emmy 

individual may pos a house, which, being 

be truly called his own, and that by simply 

rent into capital, thus effecting a saving of money 

would otherwise be for ever lost to him. Takean 

by way of illustration:—A member living in a six-roone 

house, for which he pays 25/, a-year rent, holds a shar jy 

the land department, and is desirous .of hone, 

similar to the one in which he lives, built for himonkis 

allotment. To entitle him to this he must hold 

in the Building Fund, which costs him 2s. per week util 

the house is completed -_ soy == ~~ 

chooses a term of years to repay for it, yeas, fer 

which the weekly instalment is lis. 3d, r 

291, 5s. a-year, being 4/..5s.a-year, or 23d. a day 

he has been paying rent for a house of which nota brd&ker 

tile would ever have been his, and multiplying rd 
d : lube 


is 








fifteen, gives 63/. 15s. as the actual total cost out 

and this not fora leasehold house at a ground-rent, 
freehold house clear of all incumbranee, which to let walt 
produce anannuity of 25/. a year for ever. 





and best manufacture, many of them fitted with Furnitures, 
complete ; and every variety of SERVANTS’ and POR- 
| TABLE BEDSTEADS. They have also a large assortment 
| of 


| ED-ROOM FURNITURE, comprising 

WARDROBES, both in Japanned Wood and Ma- 

hogany, from 4 ft. to 8 ft. long, fitted with every variety of 

| arr nt; DRESSING TABLES and GLASSES, WASH- 

| STANDS, DRAWERS, and every article for the complete 
| furnishing of a Bed Room. 


HE AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
} CATALOGUE OF BEDSTEADS and priced List of 
| Bedding, containing designs and prices of upwards of One 
| Hundred Bedsteads (rep ting a stock of upwards of One 

Thousand), sent free by post. F 


HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham Court-road. 


LASTIC SUPPORTING BELTS, of 
the same beautiful fabric as POPE and PLANTE’S 
| ELASTIC STOCKINGS for VARICOSE VEINS.—Those 

for ladies’ use, before and after accouchement, are admirab] 
| adapted for giving adequate support with EXTREM 
LIGHTNESS—a point little attended to in the compara- 
tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. 
| Instructions for measurement and prices on application, 
and the articles sent by post from the manufacturers, Pope 
and Plante, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 

















LD PATTERNS BRUSSELS CAR- 
} PETS.—Families who do not object to patterns of 
last year’s designs, have now an a y of selecting 
from upwards of 1000 pieces of dining and drawing room 
| carpets, at a considerable allowance from the manufac- 
| turers’ prices. Thus superior qualities (the Comber pat- 
terns), original price 4s. 9d. and 5s. per yard, are now 3s. 6d. 
| and 3s. 9d.; three-thread Brussels are reduced from 4s. to 3s. 
| and 3s. 3d. peryard; and several large lots of really good and 
| durable Brussels are to be sold at 2s. 6d. and 2s. 9d. per 
| yard. Tapestry, velvet pile, and Turkey carpets in great 
| variety. Silk, worsted, and cashmere damasks for curtains. 


Patterns forwarded to any part of town or country, and 
are now on view at the National Linen Company’s ware- 
houses, 105, Pleet-street, corner of Farringdon-street, and 
bottom of Ludgate-hill. 


CHEAP MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


\ JILLIAM SPRAGUE has a LARGE 
we STOCK of PATENT HARMONTIUMS, from Bight 
Guineas to Fifty Guineas each. Sole Manufacturer of the 
Unique Folding Seraphine, from Six Guineas. Also, the 
Organ Harmonium, with German Pedals, suitable for Places 
of Worship, price Twenty-five Guineas. Harmonium and 





ment of warranted Pianofortes, including a variety of 
Cheap Instruments, suitable for learners. Sprague’s Cou- 
certinas, from Two Guineas each. Price-lists free. Manu- 
factory and Show Rooms, 7, Finsbury Pavement. 


WILLIAM SPRAGUE, Proprietor. 





Good washing damasks, from 2is. per piece of 30 yards. | 


Seraphine Notes supplied to order. An extensive Assort- | 


Prosp Tables of Rates, and every information my 

be — oe the — as foe 

the Blackwa! ilway, or by post enclosing two stamps. 
J. TAYLOR, Maneger. 


Ts E ST. MARGARET'S ESTATE : 
RICHMOND —The magnificent Mansion andpicte 
resque Park at St. Margaret’s, opposite Richmond Gardens, 
may be viewed Daily between the hours of twelve sndiive — 
° Sack (Sundays excepted) by cards only, to be hal of 
Executive Committee of the CONSERVATIVE 
SOCIETY. The Allotment of this valuable Pstate on the 
Banks of the Thames has been fixed for WEDNESDAS, the 
7th of June. Cards will be duly forwarded on-applicetion 
Plans of the Estate, a 6d. each, or 10d. to cover postage, 
The Eighteenth Public Drawing is on the 18th inst. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNBISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand. 
May 1st, 1854. 


FURTHER GOLD DISCOVERIES. 


THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE AND NATAL O0AD 
AND GENERAL MINING COMPANY. 
Capital, 60,0007. in shares of 11. each. 
Offices, 1, Moorgate, London. 


r | ‘HE Committee direct attentionto the fact 
that recent advices announce the , at 

Cape of Good Hope and Natal, of both Gold and “the 

| Unallotted shares may be obtained on at 

, Offices. It is —- that investments in this Company 

will realise more than thirty per cent. 
| By order, 
| R. B. BEHENNA, Secretary. 


| —_————ee 
| 


7 v ADS- 
OVELTY IN BEDSTE 4 


HAMMOND'S newly-invented 0} 


| MAN, a handsome ornament in a room, forms a full 


bedstead for two persons on a moment's notice; pri 
tressed complete, 35s. The largest.stock of Bedetene i 
Mattresses, and Palliasses in the kingdom, at 

Bedding Factories, 14, High Holborn, London. 

















STAYS SUPERSEDED. 


(GREAT EXHI BITION ELASTIC BC 
| DICE.—Stiff stays destroy natural grace, v4 
| deformity, and implant disease. Curvature 
| consumption, and a host of evils arise from their use- 
| TIN’S ELASTIC BODICH is without whalebone oF last 
| at the same time furnishing a sufficient support, * 
ing to the figure that natural elegance, w 

| impossible under the pressure which is the erent 
mischief is the certain end, of all kinds of stays 
and patience of the wearer are also spared, by a simple 
teuing in frout, to obviate the trouble of lacing. 4 
sent b: t. 

To 1 obtained only of the Inventors and Manufacture™ 
B. and E. H. MARTIN, 504, New Oxford-street. 


A Prospectus, &c.,on receipt of a stamp. 
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—————————— 
pogemys “ ; 
{CHES and LONDON LIFE 
M** 7 1 yr LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
ding-STREET, MANCHESTER; 
77, VEST STRAND, LONDON; 
Hh CAVENDISH-ROW, RUTLAND-SQ., DUBLIN. 


Life and survivorship risks of every description—civil, 
1. Li 


ilitary. ife assurance being contem- 

naval, or mil itable terms, life assurance being cor 

e we approved persoual or any other suffi- 
raneously © 


cient security. r cont., divided every five years 
Pour fifths, ot shel ioe entitled to profits. 
see ecretary, Menchester— 
CHARLES HENRY MINCHIN. 


and Secretary, London— 
WILLIAM JAMES STRICKLAND. 


——— 
—_—_— a 


PEI FE INSURANCE COM- 
ee are, London. Instituted 1820. 


| Esq,, Chairman. 

SAE RT BINSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

i adopted by this Office will be 

La Guile Prserate character, but at the same time 
= o equate to the risk incurred. . oe 
q fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to 
Pours every ear, and may be applied to increase the 

_ red, to an Gemediate payment in cash, or to the 
oa hr and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

One-third of the Premium on Insurances of 500/. and wp- 
wards, forthe whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon 
the Policy, to be paid off at convenience; or the Directors 
will lend sums of 502. and upwards, on the security of Poli- 
cies effected with this Company for the whole term of life, 

have ired an adequate value. ' , 

SgcuriTy.—Those who effect Insurances with this Com- 

ny are protected by its Subseribed < —e of 750,000/., of 
which nearly 140,000/. is invested, from the risk incurred by 
members of Mutual Socicties. : ; , 

The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, ex- 
clusive of the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen 
from the following statement :— 

On the $lst October, 1853, the sums Assured, 


including Bonus added, amounted to ............ £2,500,000 
The Premium Fund to more than ephrusia 800,000 
And the Annual Income from the same source, to 109,000 


Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected 


ced rates, 
at rede SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


FREQUENT TRAVELLERS can IN- 
SURE against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS by the 
YEAR, for terms of YEARS, or for the whole of LIFE, on 
application to the Booking Clerks at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and at the Offices of the RarLway PassENGERS 
AssvRnaNncE Company, 3, OLD BROAD STREET, LoNDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, Pall-mall East, and 7, 8t. Martin’s-place, Tra- 
falgar-square, London. 
Established May, 1544. 

Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to ex- 
amine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
Interest may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in Janvary and JuLy, aud for 
the convenience of parties residing at a distanee, may be 
received at the Branch Offices, or paid through Country 
Bankers, without expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 





WANTED, ACTIVE AGENTS FOR 
THE AMAZON LIFE ASSURANCE AND LOAN 
COMPANY, AND SICK BENEFIT SOCIBTY. A Liberal 
commission and procuration fees allowed. 
be made to 
WILLOUGHBY WOODBRIDGE, 
Manager and Actuary. 
1, Ironmonger-lane, London. 
Loans on Personal Security. 


(RxSTA L PALACE AND PARK. 
Lami neABON TICKETS, which alone wil! be entitled to 
. ssion on the Openi ay P ‘ther ax 
the let of fe pening Day, and further av 
Directors, at 
Single Tickets, Two Guineas each; 


: ailable until 
, 1855, may be obtained, by authority of the 


with a reduction upon 


two or more Tickets for Members of the same Family.— | 


Royal Library, 38, Old Bond-street. 


BALTIC FLEET, DENMARK, 
raph One, The SUBM ARINE and EUROPEAN 

i anies’ don Offices, 30, Cornhill, and 43, 
vices one ecadilly, have established DIRECT SER- 
#S, which very much facilitate TELEGRAPHIC Com- 


e 


munication with DENMARK, the NORTH of GERMANY, | 


and SOUTH of BUROPE 
30, Cornhill, 29th b. — L. PARROTT, Secretary. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
‘THE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


the most effect upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
Hernia. The omet eon in the curative treatment of 
effects) is here _. ; ~ steel spring (so often hurtful in its 
the body, while se ed, a soft Bandage being worn round 
the Moc-Main P; a requisite resisting power is supplied by 
ense and closeness sey patent Lever, fitting with so much 
Worn during sle ess that it cannot be detected, and may be 
‘Truss (whicl, A descriptive cireular may be had, and 

the cireumfo — cannot faii to fit) forwarded by post, on 
cen a ae of the b “ly, two inches below the hips, 
iccadilly, Londea ee acturer, Mr. JOMN WHITE, 228, 
cose Stic STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. For VARI- 
LING fo and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 
n texture - dzGe, SPRAINS, &e, They are porous, light 
DAFY stockine imexpensive, and are drawn on like au ordi- 
ng. Price from 7s, 6d. to 16s, Postage, 6d 


Applications to 


tr. MITCHELL'S Library, 33, Old Bond-street. | 


TO ETHNOLOGISTS. 


Messrs. Triibner and Co. are preparing for immediate ,.ub- 
lication, in one vol, 4to, 650 pp., profusely illustrated 
price 1/. 12s., 

T* PES of MANKIND,;; or, Ethnological 

Researches, based upon the Ancient Monuments, 
| Paintings, Sculptures, and Crania of Races, and upon their 
| Natural, Geographical, Philological, and Biblical History. 
| Dedicated to the memory of the late Samuel George Morton, 
| M.D., President of the Academy of Natural Sciences at 
| Philadelphia; with a Notice of his Life and Scientific La- 
ty HENRY 8. PATERSON, M.D., and with Llus- 
trative Contributions from Prof. Louis A iz, LL D., and 

from Wm. Usher, M.D.: by J. C. Nott, M.D., and Geo. R. 

Gliddon, formerly U.8. Consul at Cairo. Gentlemen who 

are desirous of becoming subseri are requested to send 

in their names as early as possible. 
TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 


SECOND EDITION. 


bours. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in $ vols., with Illustrations 
by LEECH, 


THE GREAT HIGHWAY, 
By 8. W. FULLOM, 
Author of “ The Marvels of Science.” 


“A work of fiction, by the author of ‘The Marvels of 
Science,’ which in an incredibly short time has gone through 
seven editions, cannot fail to attract the attention of the 
great reading public. It is not an ordinary novel; for, with 
all the beauties of fiction, it combines the more powerful 
attractions of truth. The curtain is boldly drawn aside in 
these volumes, and the great social evils of the day are dis- 
p'ayed. Four chapters of the third volume might be called 
‘revelations.’ We are here introduced, by an experienced 
| guide, to all the mysteries of a literary existence in London. 
| Mr. Fullom paints with a truthful aud vigorous pencil. The 
| plot of the story is well managed; the characters drawn 
| from life; the language is at times poetical ; and, as a work 
of fiction, ‘the Great Highway’ will be read with interest by 
every class.” —Morning Uhronicle. A 
- “The book will retain a prolonged hold of the public, as a 
faithful and singularly graphic portraiture of the age to 
which it belongs, and which it represents.”—John Bull. 


London: Lon@MAN and Co. 





NEW EDITION. 
Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 


T ISTORY of the SESSION 1852-3. A 
Parliamentary Retrospect. (Being a Reprint of the 
Articles, by “ A Stranger in Parliament,” in the Leader.) 

“ Never before has the public had such an eppertunity of 
seciug things as they actually are in Parliament, and of 
knowing the physioguomy and habits of that great as- 
sembly. In this respect, the book is worth files of all the 
Parliamentary reports of the last ten years. Add to this 
that, in point of style and literary execution, it is equal to 
the very best newspaper-writing of the day, while yet it is 
distinctly original in its spirit. 
satire are its c teristics ; but there are touches of some- 
thing higher. The Author does not writ: as a Whig, a Tory, 
or a Radieal, but sketehes Parliament, as he himself says, 
‘from a hitherto unoccupied point of view.’ 

“What Thackeray is to social snobbism in general, this 
author is to Parlimentary snobbism; and weare much mis- 
taken if the terror of his satires has not already had some 
wholesome effect even within the walls of St. Stephen’s.” — 
Westminster Review. 

London: Jonn CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 





Just published, 1 vol., 8vo, 656 pp., 12s. 
TRHE DIVINE DRAMA of Hist 
By the Rev. JAMES SMITH, 
| CHAPMAN and Hatt, 198, Piccadilly. 
| 
} 





and 
WAL 


S' UTH 
in COMPANY. 
| Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
| The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
| BILLS at 30 days’ sight upon the Company’s Bank at Ade- 
| laide. The exchange on sums above £10 is now ata pre- 
mium or charge of two per cent. 
South Australia negotiated, and bills collected. 

Apply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 
| London. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 
London, May, 1854. 


| 
TBE CHOLERA!!! 
Prevented by the destruction of all noxious effluvia. 
CREWS’S DISINFPECTING FLUID, recommended by the 
| College of Physicians, the Cheapest and strongest Chloride 
| of Zine. Quarts, 2s.; pints, 1s.; half-pints, 6d. Sold by all Che- 
mists, Druggists, and Shipping Agents, and at Commercial 
| Wharf, Mile-end, London, 





—— 


‘HE MOST CERTAIN PREVENTION 
OF CHOLERA YET DISCOVERED.—Purth 





j is the Best and Cheapest for the purification of Dwelling 
Houses, Stables, Dog Kennels, Ships’ Holds, Cess-pools, 
Drains, Water Closets, &ec., the Disinfection of Sick Rooms, 
| Clothing, Linen, and for the Prevention of Contagion and 
Bad Smells. ‘ 4 
| The extraordinary power of this Disinfecting and purify- 
| ing Agent is now acknowledged, and its use recommended 
| by the College of Physicians. Unlike the action of marty 
| other disinfectants, it destroys all noxious smells, and is 
itself scentless. The manufacturer, having destroyed a 


monopoly fostered by the false assumption of the title of a | 


| patent, has to warn the public against all spurious imita- 






tions. Fach Bottle of Orews’s Oar hk luid contains 
ad ly concentrated solution of Chloride of Zinc, which 





may be diluted for use with 200 times its bulk of water, 
Vide instructions accompanying cach bottle. Sold by all 
Chemists and Shipping Agents in the United Kingdom. 
Imperial quarts at 2s.; pints at 1s.; half-pints 6d.; larger 
vessels at 5s. per gallon. Manufactured at H. G. GRAY’S, 
Commercial Wharf, Mile-end, London, 


Shrewdness, sense, and | 


AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


Approved drafts on 


j er Gren 
Reduction in Pricee—CREWS'S DISINFECTING FLUID Y 


a a 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 1854. 


ig GENERAL PUBLICATIONS. 
| Preparing for Publication, and will be issued on the Day 
of Opening, the following 


| GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS, 


| 
| ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CONTENTS OF THE 
EXHIBITION, 


oe 


1. GENERAL GUIDE-BOOK TO THE PALACB 
AND PARK. With numerous Illustrations. By 
SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 

2. HANDBOOK TO THE EGYPTIAN COURT. 
MV eee By OWEN JONESand SAMUEL 


38. HANDBOOK TO THE GREEK COURT. 
With Illustrations. By GEORGE SCHARF, Jun. 

4. HANDBOOK TO THE ROMAN COURT. 
With Lilustrations. By GEORGE SCHARF, Jun. 

5. HANDBOOK TO THE ALHAMBRA COURT. 
With Illustrations. By OWEN JONES. 

6. HANDBOOK TO THE NINEVEH COURT. 
With Lllustrations. By A. H. LAYARD, M.P. 

7. HANDBOOK TO THE BYZANTINE COURT. 
With Illustrations. By M. DIGBY WYATT ant 
J.B. WARING. 

8. HANDBOOK TO THE MEDLEVAL COURT. 
With Illustrations. By M. DIGBY WYATT and 
J. B. WARING, 

- HANDBOOK TO THE RENAISSANCE 
COURT. With Illustrations. By M. DIGBY WYATT 
and J. B. WARING. 

10, HANDBOOK TO THE ITALIAN COURT.. 

Wit, Biastontions. By M. DIGBY WYATT and J.B. 

11. HANDBOOK TO THE POMPEIAN COURT. 
With MIMlustrations, By GEORGE SCHARF, J 

12. HANDBOOK TO THE SCHOOLS OF MO- 
DERN SCULPTURE. By Mrs. JAMESON. 

13. HOW TO SEE THE SCULPTURE IN THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. By RAFFAEIZ MONTI. 

14. THE PORTRAIT GALLERY OF THE. 
Praeees, PALACE. Described by SAMUEL PHIL- 


HANDBOOK TO THE ETHNOLOGICAL 
and ZOOLOGICAL DEPARTMENTS. With II- 
lustrations. By Professor BDWARD FORBES and 
Dr. LATHAM. 

. THE EXTINCT ANIMALS AND GEOLO- 
GICAL ILLUSTRATIONS DESCRIBED. With 
Plan and Drawings. By Professor OWEN. 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE INDUSTRIAL 
DIRECTORY. 


These Books, written in a popular style, with a strictly 


o 


17. 


| instructive and educational aim, are to be published se- 
| pecatety at a very low priee, in order to bring them within 
he reach of all visitors. 





Advertisements for one or all of these alr 
received, from this date, by Messrs. BRADBURY & 
Printers and Publishers to the Crystal ace Company, at 
their office, 11, Bouverie-street, Ficet-street, where all neees- 
sary information relating to these works may be 0 


OBBETT’S REASONS FOR WAR 
AGAINST RUSSIA IN DEFENCE OF TURKEY. 
(Reprinted from Cobbett’s Register of 1822, 1828-29, and 
1834) Price 6d. 
Published by A. CopBett, 197, Strand, and may be had of 
all Booksellers. 











Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


TMHE GAUNTLET OF FREEDOM: A 
Satire, an Ex re, a Treatise, a Warning,a Prophecy, 

and a Defiance.— Nationalities, Peaecmongers, 

Secret Diplomacy versus the People of England. 

London: T. Harrrson, 50, Pall-mall. 





Just published. price 2s., by post 2s, 6d,, 
EBILITY and IRRITABILITY in- 


duced by SPERMATORRH@A; the = EY 
Effects, and Rational Treatment. By T. H. YE MAN, 


M.D., Physician to the General Post-olfice Letter Carriers 
— ain an, Boral 

ondon ; Errincnam Wi.son, 11, Exchange; and, 
by Post only, from the Author, 25, Tiaylaguanns 


Just published, 8vo, in cloth, priee 5s., free by post, 5s. 6d. 


N TRUE and FALSE SPERMA- 
TORRHCEA; witha view to the Correction of wide- 
spread Rrrors in relation to the Treatment and Cure ef the 
Impuissant and Sexual a in general. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. PICKFORD. 
Raraieas, 219, Regent-street, aud 290, Broad-way, New 





} Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N=2vo US AFFECTIONS: an Essay on 
Spermatorrheea ; its Nature and Treatment, with an 
Exposition of the Frauds that are practi by persons who 
mlvertise the speedy, safe, and effectual cure of 
Derangement. by a MEMBER OF THE ROYALCO) 
OF PHYSICIANS, London. 
London: AyLott and Co., 8, Paternoster-row. 


‘HE LITERARY JOURNALS. 
d The new official Stamp Returns show the CRITIC to 
| have the largest circulation of the Literary Journals: 
jemmabere bales pay Se ig yy 
| tator, 2817; Literary Gazette, 478. 

son enclosing six pos to ‘the Critic Office, 29, 
is 3 tage stamps id 


- 4 
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NEW WORKS. 


1. 
Captain HUMBLEY’S JOURNAL of 
a CAVALRY OFFICER, including the Memorable Sikh 
Campaign of 1845-46. Royal 8vo, price 21s. 
2. 


Mr. S. W. BAKER’S Work on the 
RIFLE and the HOUND in CEYLON. With Coloured 
Plates and Woodecuts. 8vo, price 14s. 


3. 
Mr. S. 8S. HILL’S TRAVELS in 
SIBERIA. With a large coloured Map of European and 
Asiatic Russia. 2 vols., post 8vo, price 24s. 


4. 


Lord HOLLAND’S MEMOIRS of the 
WHIG PARTY. Edited by his Son, HENRY EDWARD 
= HOLLAND. Vols. Lond IL., post 8vo, price 9s. 6d. 
each. 


5. 
MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH: With 
13 highly-finished Steel Plates. Square crown 8vo, price 
15s. 


6. 
Lady FALMOUTH’S CONVERSA- 
TIONS on GEOGRAPHY. Uniform with Mrs. Marcet’s 
** Conversations.” Fcap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


7. 
SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Cheaper issue of the first Collected. Edition, in 10 vols., feap. 
8vo, price 3s. 6d, each. 


8. 
DONOVAN’S TREATISE on CHE- 
MISTRY. New Edition (1854), thoroughly revised. Feap. 
8vo, with Vignette Title, price 3s. 6d. 


9. 
CHALYBAEUS'S HISTORICAL SUR- 
VEY of SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY, from KANT to 
HEGEL. Translated by ALFRED TULK. Post 8vo, price 


10. 


BANFIELD’S STATISTICAL COM- 
PANION for 1 compiled from Official and other Au- 
thentic Sources. Fceap. 8vo, price 6s. 

ll. 


The Rev. W. THOMSON’S OUTLINE 
of the necessary LAWS of THOUGHT. Third Edition, 
enlarged. Feap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


12. 


STOW’S TRAINING SYSTEM, 
MORAL TRAINING SCHOOL, and NORMAL SEMI- 
NARY. Tenth Edition; Plates and Woodcuis. Post 8vo, 
price 


13. 
The Rev. W. THOMSON on the 
ATONING WORK of CHRIST, viewed in relation to some 
current Theories. 8vo, price 8s. 





Just Ready. 
XIV. 
The Second Edition of Lieutenant W. D. 
ARNOLD'S INDIAN NOVEL, “OAKFIEED; or, FEL- 


LOWSHIP inthe EAST.” 2 vols., post 8vo, price 21s. 
On Wednesday next. 


xv. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, in a 
Series of Essays, intended to illustrate the Influence of the 


Physical Organisation on the Mental Faculties. Fcap. 8vo. 
[On Wednesday next. 


XVI. 
KATHARINE ASHTON: a Tale. By 
a LADY, Author of “Amy Herbert,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 


XVII. 


The WIFE’S MANUAL; or, PRAYERS 
and THOUGHTS on SEVERAL OCCASIONS of a MA- 
TRON’S LIFE. By the Rev. W.CALVERT. Post svo. 


XVIII. 


A New Edition of the Rev. SYDNEY 
SMITH’S WORKS, in Volumes for the Pocket. 3 vols., 
feap. 8vo, uniform with “ Mr. Macaulay’s Essays,” price 21s. 


xIXx. 


A New Edition of Sir J. MACKIN- 
TOSH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, in Volumes for the 
Pocket. | ga feap. 8vo, uniform with “Mr. Macaulay's 


xx. 
onan Rey. T. LUND’S GEOMETRY and 
py iy, gs By oo Sheds cnt 








LONDON: 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anp LONGMANS. 








ee } 


NEW NOVEL. 


AGNES VALMAR. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESs§. 


“Tt has the one great merit of a novel—that it maintains the reader’s curiosity, interests and amuses him. The 
will be not likely to lay down the work till he has finished it, and he will find it tedious nowhere......... It has undesn 
freshness of feeling, occasional eloquence, and some passages with a touching truth in them.”—Eraminer. miable 

“The book is written in a pleasant and agreeable style; the dialogues are easy and well put together ; and the deserj 
tions of feeling are of themselves sufficient to excite an interest that will cause the story to be extensively read, 
Observer. i S R 7 

“ The doctrine which this charmingly-written novel is intended to inculcate is, that where hearts are made for each 
other, it is vain to attempt to part them. In illustration of this truth—if such it be—the author has composed a 
powerful tale........./ As asample of unselfish love, she (the heroine) stands unrivalled in fiction.”—John Bull, — 

“It embodies a strange developement of the tender passion, wrought out by some stirring situations and much 
sionate dialogue, both giving decided evidences of power.”—Sunday Times. Pas. 

“ This is a good novel: natural and consistent in its delineation of character, skilful in the construction and develope. 
ment of the plot, graphic in description, and sparkling ever and anon with animated narrative and lively dial 
Displaying, as it does, some points of originality, with considerable dramatic power, it is no wonder that the reader finds 
_~ - agreeably euchained from the beginning to the end of the romantic but not extravagant history.’"—Morning 

‘ost. 

“The novel before us is precisely one of those which we think is eminently successful in the regions of sentiment " 
The incidents and situations of the tale are very well managed; the dialogue is well sustained and lively, and the pathos 
of some of the scenes, especially towards the end of the tale, is extremely fine......... We venture to assert that “Agnes 
Valmar’ will be a favourite. Weare sure it deserves to be so.”— Dublin Evening Mail. 

“There is an ardour and characteristic intensity about its style, of which great use might be made......which reminds 
us of the excited tone of composition of Wilkie Collins’s ‘ Basil.’ ””—The Press. 





LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 








PARLOUR LIBRARY—VOL. 109 FOR MAY. 


THE CARDINAL’S DAUGHTER. 
BY R. M. DANIELS, 


Author of the “Scottish Heiress,” price 1s. 6d. 





Also published in this Series :— 
BEAUCHAMP; OR, THE ERROR. By G. P. R. James,, SCOTTISH HEIRESS. By R. M. Daniels, 1s. 
1s. 6d. | MORDAUNT HALL. By the Author of “ Emilia Wynd- 
ham,” 1s. 6d. 
| RIFLE RANGERS. By Captain Mayne Reid, 1s. 64. 
| MONSIEUR VIOLET. By Captain Marryatt, 1s. 


STUART OF DUNLEATH. By Hon. Mrs. Norton, 1s. 6d. 
TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By Acton Bell, 1s. 6d. 
HENRY OF GUISE. By G. P. R. James, 1s. 6d. 





LONDON: THOMAS HODGSON, 13, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


SE 














CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. | 
CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Uniformly printed in crown 8vo, Corrected and Revised 
throughout, with New Prefaces by the Author. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Next week, in a handsome small 8vo volume, of about Three 
Hundred and Fifty pages, price Two Shillings, 


MARY BARTON: 





s. d. 
PICKWICK PAPERS . . 5 0 ; 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY .°. °. 5 0 A Sale of Manchester Like. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP ©.” 40 By the AUTHOR of “ RUTH,” “CRANFORD,” &e. 
ARN! IDGE . e ° . . 4 0 vhich i 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT ; 5 0 Sowhih bette, 
OLIVER TWIST... 3 6 TWO LECTURES ON THE LANCASHIRE 
AMERICAN NOTES 26 | _— 
SKETCHES BY BOZ . 3 6 DIALECT. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS o 2 6 2 86] By the REV. WILLIAM GASKELL. 
London: CHaPpMAN and HALt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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